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THE IDIOT PAUPER. 





BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘LOST AND WON,” ‘* TONY WATSON’S TRIALS,” 
“ ¥LORA HALL’S STRATAGEM,”’ “ THE SYBIL," ETC., BTC. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
LEONE AND LONG SIM TOGETHER. 

“Be careful with your elbows, young man, 
or I’ll choke ye,” said the fellow, as he bore Sim 
tothe carriage. “I swear you have knocked one 
of my short ribs right through my coat.” 

“Hush!” whispered Leone from the carriage- 
window, “and mind you, not to harm a hair of 
the boy’s head. Be swift in your movements, 
too! Bring him to me, there! Close beside 
me! Now make the horses fly as fast as you 
can! On—on—on !” 

While she spoke she drew Sim closely to her 
side, folding her slender arms about him. Moan- 
ing and sobbing he crouched there, his breath 
coming in great gasps, his eyes widely distended, 
and his poor body quaking with fear. 

“ Don’t be afraid; you shall not be harmed,” 
said Leone, softly. “I'll take care of you ; there, 
don’t tremble so!” 

She held him still closer to her, and smoothed 
back the tangled hair from his forehead. She 
put her hot, fevered cheek against his, tenderly. 
Sim started. Something wet fell upon his face. 


as ita tear? Another and still another 1 
he boy ceéfeed his aa te put up m9. | 


trembling hand towards her. He touched her 
wet eyes, her thin cheeks, her soft hair, and her 
quivering lips, and then his head dropped upon 
her shoulder. 

She whispered something in his ear. He was 
so still fora few moments after it, that she was 
afraid he had fainted. She put her hand to his 
forehead again. It was covered with great drops 
of cold perspiration, but the hot tears were run- 
ning rapidly down his cheeks. 

“Sim!” she whispered. 

He answered by nestling still nearer to her. 

“Sim!” she repeated, pitifully, as though she 
were longing for the sound of his voice. 

But still he did not speak. Ah, could she 
have looked into his face at that moment! Could 
she have seen his lips strive to say the words 
that crowded to them for utterance! Still not a 
sound came from them, and his tears fell faster 
than ever. How—what was it? Had the great 
fear which she had brought to bear upon him 
paralyzed him? Had his soul stolen away the 
strength of his poor stumbling speech, at that 
moment, and would he never speak again? 

“Sim, speak to me!” she said, in a tone 
laden with anxiety and fear. “O, speak tome !” 

But no, he did not speak—he could not speak, 
save by his silent tears and the expression of his 
white face; and Leone holding him tightly to 
her, sank back upon the carriage seat, bidding 
the driver urge his horses on faster, faster. 

“We are going like snails!” she said, im- 
patiently, as they flew along the road. 

“We are going like chain-lightning the 
man answered with an oath. “Do you want 
the horses to drop dead in their harnesses ?” 

“No, not that, but hurry—I believe the boy is 
dying !” 

“Mighty small loss!” he answered, under his 
breath, wondering the while, what had come over 
Leone that she should care whether he lived or 
died. 


All through that long, fearful ride, not a word | 


came from Sim’s lips It was morning before 
they came to the city. A faint glow of soft 
mellow light was creeping up the east, as the 


tired horses stopped before the old house, and | 


Sim was lifted carefully from the carriage. A 


great strength seemed snddenly to have come | 
upon Leone; for when the driver would have | 
| last, the dull senses of Sim, and he looked up, 
He | 


taken the boy in his arms and carried him up the 


long stairway, she motioned him away, and 
| studied her features over and over again. 
looked at her fair hair, and then drew a lock of | 


sprang lightly forward with him, herself. The 
man looked after her wooderingly, nudging his 
companion, who through the whole journey had 
slept soundly in one corner of the carriage. 


“ What in the deuce ails her?” said the fel- | 





low, sleepily. ‘What’s she tugging him for? 
What’s ’come of his legs? If they are one half 
as spry as his cussed sharp elhows, he might 
travel up all the stairs between here and Jera- 
salem in less than five minates. “Confound 
him; my ribs ache this blessed minnit with his 
poking. I'd like his elbows to spear eels with.” 

“T take it that the old woman's got a little 
interest in that piece of flesh,” said the driver, 
thoughtfully, without heeding the other’s non- 
sense, and nodding knowingly towar:s the honse. 
“ Bat jpst let the old man find it out, and—” 





once to pay for that idea. I tell you what, we 
are in luck. Come, drive your horses, I’m 
choking now. We've got chink enough in our 
pockets for a week’s high living. Don’t be so 
afraid of your old nags, they’ll stand more than 
one such pull as this !” 

The thought of his great thirst was enough to 
drive all pity for his poor beasts from Tom’s 
heart. With an oath he plied the whip, and 
they dashed rapidly down the quiet street. 

When Leone put Sim down in her room she 
was weak and trembling with fear. For several 
moments she stood with a match in her hand 
before she dared strike a light. Somehow she 
was afraid to look upon his features, afraid, al- 
though all the while she was longing for a sight 
of them. When the light flickered through the 
darkness, Sim crept away to one corner of the 
room and crouched down, hiding his face with 
his hands. Leone followed him softly. ~«" 

“Look up here, Sim!” she said, gently, 

g and ing his hair. “ Look up 
into my face!” : | 

He raised his eyes to hers, and fora full mo. 
ment the two stood looking at each other—the 
sinful, depraved woman—the weak, foolish boy! 
Poor Leone! In her dark, wicked heart, there 
was one little germ of God’s goodness left; a 
tiny pulse that sometimes throbbed and beat so 
hard and fast that all the miserable influences of 
crime and vice that crowded down upon it were 
shaken. Through long years of sin and suffer- 
ing this had never died out; and now, as she 
looked into the boy’s face, this tender germ gain- 
ed strength, and blossomed out of her eyes ina 
deep, kindly light. 

“O, my poor Sim!” she said, trying to raise 
him up. ‘“ Wont you speak to me, now?” 

The boy’s lips worked convulsively. Leone 
watched him, while the blood receded from her 
face. With all his trying, not a word came from 
his poor dumb mouth; and at last with a pitiful 
look of discouragement settling down upon his 


Ls. 
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« pace Belen nals 
“Sitipenton, “she shall wet our pipes more than 


s 


atmosphere. 
is trembling 
hand upon the latch, but»..9 at the sleep- 
ing woman decided him, ande,** stole softly back 
to her feet. ‘ 
All through that day he fojlowed Leone about 
the room like a shadow—nofonce allowing her 
to go from his sight. In the meantime he could 
not be persuaded*to take any food. He turned 
away from everything, alike, with a steady shak- 
ing of his head. When the night came he 
moved restlessly about, moaning, pitifully, and 
looking out constantly to the little patch of 
that could be seen from the windows. 
he glanced upward, he saw something 
to soothe and quiet him. He toss- 
above his head and smiled, and then 
the floor with something like light- 
step, and sat down close by Leone. 
ing him attentively ; but when he 
old sadness came back again, 
eless as ever. 
Sim see in the sky that pleased 
him?. So Leorfe wondered, and so do you, read- 
er. a waith. 













CHAPTER VIII. 


“way RICHARDS IN THE CHARACTER OF A 
LOVER. 


oa 


i lad 

Mp. Lever Ricwarps grew rapidly into 
Widow Wheaton’s favor. It was with no little 
degree of fear that Alick and Mabel marked this. 
At first her impressions of him had been strange- 
ly disagreeable, but they were soon effaced, and 
day after day she allowed him a more familiar 
footing in her home, and a more friendly inter- 
course with herself and daughter. As his hold 
upon her friendship increased, that of Alick 
Sherburne’s lessened. She no longer seemed to 
take pleasure in his visits, and even looked stern- 
ly and reprovingly upon him when he approached 
Mabel with his old familiarity. It was plain 





features, he sank crying at her feet. 
“O, my God, this is cruel!” she said, falling 
down beside him, and drawing his head to her 





bosom. “I did not deserve this!” 
[SEE ENGRAVING.| 
Her sobs echved mournfully through the room, 
deep, heavy and passionate. They reached, at 


pityingly and wonderingly in her face. 


He 


his own from his forehead before his eyes. It | 


seemed to please him. Something lke a glad 
smile hovered for a moment about his mouth. 


He drew his fingers tenderly across her forehead, | 


and then stroked his own, carefally. Leone was 
soothed by his touch. Gradually she grew calmer; 
her sobs sounded fainter and fainter through the 
room, and at last, she sank into a slamber with 
her head dréoped down upon her breast. 

When she awakened, an hour afterwards, she 
found her head pillowed upon Sim’s tom and 
patched frock, while the boy sat at her feet 
watching her. While she had slept, he had been 
around and around the room. He had looked 


enough to be seen how affuirs were working. 
The fine house (there would be none so rich 
and rare for miles about) upon the hill, progress- 
ing so rapidly—the thousands of dollars at in- 
terest, and the thousands more at hand, the stock 
in this place, and the landed property in another, 
all of which she knew Mr. Richards was pos- 
sessed of—were having their influence over her. 
She was ambitious for her beautiful daughter— 
but her ambition had a clear ring of gold in it. 

“What shall we do, and how will it all end, 
Mabel?” said Alick, one night, as they stood 
together, both sad and disheartened. 

“TI don’t know, I'm sure,” answered Mabel in 
“But be careful, Alick, don’t 
speak above a whisper. It seems as though the 
very walls listen lately to hear what is said. Mr. 

Richards is as light-footed as a cat; he is al- 
ways creeping along when one least expects 


a low voice. 


| him.” 


| wistfully out of the high window over the long | 


“ He may listen to all I have to say about him, 
and welcome!” answered Alick, curtly. 

“ But for my sake,” Mabel said softly. 

“| will do anything, or take any precaution, 
he added, quickly. 


” 


“It he hadn't gained such a power over mother | 


Ae DACK } 
sky that 





“But through her he has me completely in his 
“In his grasp!” retorted Alick, fiercely. 
“Tt hasn’t come to this, has it? He doesn’t 
speak of you as his—I can’t finish it, Mabel, you 
know what I want to say.” 

“No, not that exactly, but—” 

“Bat what?” 

“ But mother says—” 

“That it would be better for me to stay at 
home,” he added, “ that is it, isn’t it?” 

“ She never said that,” Mabel answered, con- 
fusedly. 

“ But tell me what she has said. I have a 
right to know this, at least.” 

“Why she thought, she said, that if I had any 
foolis notions in my head, I would do well to 
drop thé ; and that Mr. Richards admired me 
very much” 

The young man bit his lip, and brushed his 
heavy br6wn hair back from his handsome fore- 


“Aid how do you feel about this, Mabel?” 
he , sadly, his words sounding as though 
they nearly choked him. 

“ Don’t ask, Alick,” she answered, brokenly ; 
“you wrong me by the very question.” 

After this there was a silence of a few moments, 
broken only by the hoarse sobbings of the storm, 
and the fierce falling of the rain. They were 
standing on the low portico together, and the 
vines wreathed about the lattice shook as though 
a strong hand had hold of them. It was dark 
and gloomy without, but darker and gioomier 
within. 

“May Task your mother for you, Mabel ?” 
Alick said, after awhile, shielding her as he 
spoke from the wind and scattering drops of 
rain. 

“T don’t know, I’m not quite sure that it 
would be best. I'm so afraid it is too late!” 

“T can try it at any rate,” he answered, brave- 
ly, “and then we shall know just what to ex- 


pect. Perhaps we are imagining half our troubles | 


now.” 


too well not to know how real and earnest every- 
thing was. But she answered, hopefally : 
“QO, that we may only find it so, dear Alick.” 


“But what if matters should grow worse and | 


worse, and your marriage with Mr. Richards 
should be insisted upon—what then?” he asked, 
growing gloomy again. 

The girl's eyes grew bright and star-like in a 
moment at this, and she tossed her firm, haughty 
head high in the air. 

“I would die, before I would be his wife,” she 
answered, slowly and distinctly, grasping both of 
Alick’s hands as she spoke. 

Her touch, so strong and firm, her quiet, deter- 
mined speech, was like new strength to the 
He looked out towards the future 
with a little ray of hope kindling up in his heart. 

“ Be trae to this, O, be true to this, Mabel,” 
he said, fervently, “and all will be well, I 


young man 


} know.” 


} 


But she was not so hopeful. Indeed she had 
less reason to be, for day after day, she saw more 
perfectly wroaght out the plans and ambitions of 
her mother. 








Mabel shook her head. She knew her mother | 


She kuew her strong, iron-like | 


will, her answerving perseverance when she wes 
set upon accomplishing an object ; and she knew 
just as well, that no stone would be left untarn- 
ed to make her the wife of Lemuel Richards. 

“ Never fear, Alick. for my truth,” she an- 
swered. “Indeed, do not fear for me at any 
rate. Iam very strong when aroused, and my 
mother will find herself fighting against a will 
like her own,” she said, cheerfully, though while 
she spoke her heart misgave her. 

“T will speak with your mother in the morn- 
ing,” Alick repeated. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs. 
Wheaton stepped out upon the portico. 

“Come in, Mabel,” she said, a little sternly. 
Tn a storm like this, this is no place for you. 
Wont von walk into the house, Mr. Sherburne ?” 
she added, turning to Alick. 

“Not to-night, [thank you,” was the quict 
answer. 

Mabel stood for a moment without speaking, 
but the fire in her eyes was gaining strength at 
every second. 

“Don’t worry, mother,” she said, in an un- 
concerned way. “ I shall not take cold.” 

“ But nevertheless I should like to have you 
come in,” was the answer in the same tone. 

“And I will certainly do so before a great 
while,” Mabel replied, without moving. 

Mrs. Wheaton stood irresolute, for a moment, 
and then walked straight into the house without 
speaking another word. But Mabel knew by 
her step, indeed she felt at her heart, that her 
mother was angry. 

“The war has commenced,” she said, resting 
her hand upon Alick’s arm. “ This is the first 
show of open hostilities.” 

“Tcan remember a time when she would not 


~-— wwe 


a | 
know, and—” she hesitated a little before add- 
ing, “ Mr. Richards has a big pile of gold.” 

“While the curse of poverty is upon me!” 
Alick said, bitterly. 

Mabel went up closer to his side, without 
speaking. Drawing her towards him, he added, 
earnestly : 

“ But Tam willing to work, you know that; 
and I shall work, too; all I ask is time and 
patience. But if I should lose you, Mabel! ©, 
mercifal Father in heaven! I am afraid I could 
never take another step forward.” 

“No, no, don’t speak so, dear Alick. I dis- 
like to hear you. Hearts of the truest metal 
bear most bravely the hardest trials. J can’t 
bear to think that there is a truer heart in the 
world than yours.” 

“For your sake, under your sweet inflaence, 
it can be moulded at will,” he replied, fervently. 
“ Bat Iwill go now. I am afraid for you.” 

He pressed his lips to hers and sprang quickly 
down the steps of the portico. The rain had 
ceased falling, and along the west a slender rib- 
bon of light was gleaming. The storm had 
broken. Would their tempest ever come to so 
serene a close ? he wondered. 

When Mabel entered the sitting-room, she 
found Mr. Richards and her mother engaged in 
an earnest conversation. She knew, the moment 
that she opened the door, that she was the sub- 
ject of it. Butshe went unconcernedly along 
and seated herself upon the further side of the 
room, away from the light and warmth of the 
cheery fire that had been built—althoagh it was 
in the summer time—to ward off the damp and 
cold of the eastern storm. 

“We were just speaking of you, Mies Mahc!,” 
Mr. Richards said, rising, and placing a chair 
between his own and her mother’s. “ Wont you 
have a seat by the fire 1” 

“Indeed ! to the first. No, I thank you, «ir, 
to the second,” Mabel answered, cuctly, “I am 
very well seated.” 

Mrs. Wheaton scowled, and bent her head 
But Mabel was 
There was no de eiving 
She saw at once that the shot had taken 


over her knitting to conceul it. 
as keen-eyed as a fox. 
her. 
effect. 

“Mr. Richards has done both you ari me, the 
great honor, Mabel, to offer, this evening, for 
your acceptance, his heart, hand and fortune,” 
said the widow, turning about in her chair 

“ Well, then, he has dune a very foolish thing!" 
answered Mabel, quickly, her great eyes flashing 

“You and I differ upon that subject, if that is 
your opinion,” was the reply, while the widow 
shut her lips firmly. 

“Nothing in the world more likely,” 
said, without so mech as louking up 

“T have been pleased to encoarage him,” Mes 
Wheaton went on. 
yourself and him.” 

“Aod [am afraid, mother, that it will be my 


Mabel 


“1 considered it a duty wo 


sincerest pleasure to dis-courage him!" answer 
the young girl, resolutely. 
Mr. Richards bit bis lips. Mes. Wheaton kit 


away vigorously, but Mabe! sat uncoser: ned y in 
her chair, without looking to the right or the left 
“ bwold your mother,” begaa Mr Richards, io 
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his smooth easy way, “that I feared you would 
be prejudiced against this, bat—” 


encourage him; Mabel to work for. But now, 
that hope was frittering away before his eyes, 








“T think sometimes that he’s some ‘lation to 
her,” she said, with an sir of mystery. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MANIAC LOVER’S SONG. 


and she was always in a flutter lest “ litle 
Charley " should get sick by studying too m 








Most cumming litth d mples, an! the moat jor 
laugh that ever carried away aplive a senett 


and icnfammabic young geathewan The 
“You showed yourself quite wise in that,” 


Mabel interrupted. 
“ But,” he continued, making a strong effort 


At last the important question came about mr 
going to college. The idea startled my poor 
mother beyond expression, and she wept at the 


and he could not bear to look the future in the “Ah—ha !” groaned out Jerry, opening his Scechiantivantel 
eyes as wide asever he could. “Ah—ha!” ig solomaeath 
“ But yer mustn’t ever tell that I said so. It 


t 
Ume we met, I devoid mrself whally w & 


face. and she appeared tel on ae nalit i 
As he walked along with these bitter, dis- as partie her 5 — 


: dion . : Great velfcoacent could possi’ 

4 A 5 agreeab! tnce te his mit . p ” "Tis at the evening's quiet hour, thought of her darling going away from her, tor | pare ydemand At. 
to choke down his anger, “I trust time will do age psc aay: gales might make & good deal o trouble, ye know. fi When all is hushed and still, the first time in his life, as all mothers do, to live Srrond meeting, she seemed two fall ender 
away with all this antagonism of thought and | startled y & low 8 whswe & Iv xsihgan A man glories in gaining ® woman's coni- When softly falls with mystic power . among strangers who would not care for him ; especial care as naturally, and as much @ ma 
feeling.” front of him, and a moment after a carriage | dence. Old Jerry gloried in gaining Marm The murmuring of the rill; 4 
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‘ . : ; hat mighty interest, his wardrobe, to be years. The third time I told my love, frank 
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When nought but thee, thee, only thee, 
My thoughts and feelings share ; 

‘Tis when the evening zephyrs’ stir 
The leaflets by my side, 

That I devote my thoughts to thee, 
My gentle spirit bride! 


"Tis at the hour of midnight still, 
When stars are in the sky, 

And when no sound falls on my ear, 
Save the gentle zephyrs sigh ; 

When no light save mine is seen 


the driver sprang to his seat and whipped up 
his horses. He thought he heard a woman’s 
voice, indeed he was almost sure of it; a voice 
fine, strong and clear, he thought—but the words 
which it uttered he could not catch. 

“Some slight accident, perhaps,” he said, to 
himself, as the carriage dashed by him. 

But just then he stepped upon something lying 
in the road which crushed beneath his foot. He 
stooped to pick it up and found that it was a 


saulting party of motherly pride and ambition, 
He filled her mind with exalted pictures of my 
wonderful talents and astonishing and unheard- bei we? 
of, and unequalled promise; and of the sensa- ing, bor feverish dashes which are the invariah 
tion such a wonder of genius would produce in tatications that Master Cupid has penetrated ts 
college, and, of course, all the world beside; and f 
the dear, good, proud little heart believed it all, 
and dreamed grand dreams far more brilliant and 
gorgeous, of the marvellous things her “litte 


Through all this teief season of courtah 
feuher of us exhibited nor ¢ Apertenced any © 
the usual shy noms, hesitating, trembling, \ 


so—it is as clear as day.” 

“JT do not protest that it is not so, but I must 
urge that my better judgment, as you term it, 
was never in a healthier condition than at this 
present moment.” 

“There is little use of talking ; sharp words 
and keen speeches cannot alter anything,” said 
Mrs. Wheaton, folding up her knitting. “ It is 
my express wish, however, Mabel, that you dis- 


“What under the sun moon an’ stars d’ye 
mean by nudgin’ me like that?” she exclaimed, 
starting up and raising her big, broad hand, as if 
in sudden defence. 
“ There, now don’t, Mis’ Whitney,” he began, 
shrinking down from her hand. “I didn’t 
mean nothin’ ye kr#w.” 

“ Well, I don't = any of yer nudgin’. Ef 
yer goin’ to nudge jike that, ye’d better go right 
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acarts Upon ome impertsheable shaft On ¢ 

contrary, Kitty was seemingly all bapproces w 

life, from the fires, whea we met, eed my ado 
On Was manitested with equal alecrity, and Lib 

Unembarrased openness 





courage emphatically and at once, the attentions 
of Alick Sherburne.” 

Mabel sat for several moments without speak- 
ing. All the passion of her strong, deep nature 
looked out of her blazing eyes, as she arose and 
stood before her mother. 

“ My first duty isto myself, mother,” she said, 
in a low, clear voice. “I must refuse absolutely, 
to concede to your wishes. While I have my 
senses I never shall discourage Alick in his love.” 

Mrs. Wheaton sat as if stupified. She knew 
that Mabel had spirit, and she had prided herself 
upon it, but she had never dreamed that she 
would ever dare brave her in so open and firm a 
way. She looked into the young girl’s face. 
Through her anger, its exceeding beauty, at that 
moment, burned down to her senses. 

“You must obey me!” she said, choking 
back the hot passionate tide of speech that surged 

up to her lips. 

“In all things but this, mother, I will,” was 


straw hat. It was so dark that he 
how it looked; he could only k 
braid was coarse beneath his fin 
how, he did not know why, then, a 


his wretched state of mind. 


and the light streamed upon it. 
this mean ?” 





CHAPTER IX. 


MARM WHITNEY’S DISMAY. 


She gained so rapidly, in fact, 





the answer. 

“ Give her time for reflection,” suggested Mr. 
Richards, calmly. 

“That would be well,” Mabel answered sar- 
castically. ‘“ Perhaps first, though, it would be 
a good idea for you to take a little more time 
for your wooing. It seems to me that your haste 
is undue.” 

A long silence followed this, during which 
Mabel went out of the room. Its heat seemed 
intolerable to her. She went to the portico and 
took a few rapid turns up and down. The 
breeze was coming up softly from the west, now, 
clear, sweet and refreshing. It was like a balm 
to her hot, fevered brain. As she walked Mr. 
Richards came out and stood before her. 

“Well, sir?” she said, haughtily, tossing her 
queenly little head. “ What is it?” 

“J would like to speak with you,” he answer- 
ed, in a soft tone. “I cannot bear that our 
vleagpns Siamaani> Ange ae tha gue eply. 

“tis not my fault that I love you,” he an- 
swered, meekly. “And certainly I could not 
help speaking of it.” 

“Itis your fault if you torment me by offer- 
ing a love which you know is disagreeable to 
me.” 

“ But hope, Mabel ?” 

“Ts little better than sin, in this case,” she 
answered. 

“TT cannot see it so, 1 am sure. I can’t help 
hoping. To give up hope were to give up life.” 

“Clear, sheer nonsense, Mr. Richards! I 
don’t believe anything of it.” 

“ And there is where you are cruel and unfair. 
You have no right to doubt me.” 

“And you have no right to torture me!” 

“Torture you! O, Mabel! What can I say ?” 

“Not a single word to justify yourself—so 
you had better stop talking.” 

“ Which I shall not do!” said Mr. Richards, 
a sudden spirit infused in his voice. 

“ You must talk to yourself, then, for I shall 
not listen to you,” replied Mabel, starting to- 
wards the door. 

“But you must!” he said, standing in her 
way, and attempting to grasp her wrist. 

Now let me say here that Mabel had naturally 
a provoking, tantalizing vein in her make-up. 
But for the danger looming up so solemnly in 
the distance she would rather have enjoyed con- 
testing wits with Mr. Richards. She really liked 
angering him, whether she was disturbed herself 
or not. 

“Let me go in, if you please, sir,” she said, 
in a firm tone. 

“Not yet-—I have something more to say to 

ou.” 

“Well!” 

He commenced talking, and she began moving 
at the same time, slowly away from him. The 
wily man followed her, closer—closer, without 
looking to see which way she was leading him. 

“You must listen to me!” he said, passion- 
ately, making another move towards the steps 
upon the extreme edge of which she was stand- 
ing. “ You must—” 

The next moment he was at the foot of the 
stairs cursing his luck. 

“T am listening, go on,” Mabel said, coolly. 

“You shall pay dearly for this!” he exclaim- 
ed, between his teeth, rising and brushing the 
damp earth from his clothes. 

“The journey is a cheap one, and easily 
enough brought about. You shall have your 
ticket free,’ was the saucy answer, as Mabel 
went into the house. 

Hissing low, desperate oaths from between his 
shut lips, and clenching his large white hands 
angrily together, Richards followed her. 


With a saddened, heavy heart, Alick Sher- 
burne turned homeward. It seemed to him, as 
he walked slowly along the old road, that in all 
the world, there was not one so miserable and 
disheartened as was he. Through his whole 
life, from earliest childhood, he had worked his 












way along without aid or assistance from any 
one. He had been crossed in his highest hopes 
of success, but still he was undaunted. His heart 


or another. 


dow to the other and listening. 


feeling came over him ; a sudden sickness which 
was as strange as it was unaccountable. He 
walked swiftly homeward, as if to rid himself of 


“ Good heavens! Sim’s hat!” he exclaimed, 
as he threw open the door of the sitting-room, 


MORE ILLNESS. 
Mar Wuitney’s faintness died out gradual- 
ly as time wore away and Sim did not return. 


old clock struck the hour of ten, she was able to 
rise from her chair and totter across the room to 
the window. Peering eagerly out into the dark- 
ness she failed to see her favorite in one direction 


« For lordy-massy’s sake, I wonder where Sim 
kin be !” she exclaimed, going from one win- 


must’ve happened to him, I’m sartin. “I never 


straight up stairs. “1 aint ’fraid.” 

Jerry saw that a straightforward repentance 
was quite the thing for him at that moment. 
So he apologized, and very soon found, in con- 
sequence of it, that he was considerably advanced 
in the old lady’s favor. But let me pass over 
the events of the next half hour, and simply say 
that at the expiration of that time, the loving old 
couple were nodding towards the fire, together, 
and Jerry’s arm was around Marm Whitney's 


could not tell 
now that tlie 
gers. Some- 

disagreeable 





waist. 

The fire burned low but still Sim did not 
come. In vain the old windows threw out their 
cheery light into the darkness, but it did not 
lead him home. By-and-by, a step broke through 
the silence, and a wondering face was pressed 
against one of the narrow panes of glass. Marm 
Whitney sprang to her feet, erying out : 
“Jerry! Sim’s come! Sim’s come!” 

“He haint ’nother!” exclaimed Jerry, rub- 
bing his eyes vigorously, “I haint heard a single 
thing ; nor seen anything either.” 

“J heard somebody step, sartin,” said the old 
lady, looking towards the window. “ O, dear, 
I’m afraid I shall get as faint’s death !” 
“Don’t, don’t do that, Mis’ Whitney,” ex- 
claimed Jerry, looking about him in, sudden 
fright. “Don’t do that, I bego’ ye! don’t!” 
Marm Whitney heaved a deep sigh. Perhaps 


“What can 


that when the 


“ Something 


knowed him to stay out so afore. Why under 


turning to old Jerry. 


Whitney. 


“ Guess he’s out countin’ stars.” 


height of facetiousness, for he 


then ever at his own wit. 
“Ef Ise a nateral born fool 


“Ye'd better g’long ter bed, and 
anybody.” 


in his chair. 


ting the upper hands of her voice. 
“T’d ruther stay here!” was 
answer. 

“And J d’ ruther ye wouldn’ 
Marm Whitney, clapping her b 


stolid as ever. 
evidently calculating the chances 
she should make up her mind to 


They were the only two left in 
room 
ing into the glowing fire. 


do that for ? 


the floor. What strange idea 


can go to bed tho’. 


third your years ! 
softness or tenderness. 


Jerry all that time ? 
“a woman likes notoriety in a m 
adores it ina woman.” Was tha 


Marm Whitney was quite notorio 
and line. 


must have adored her. , yes, tl 


here all ‘lone. 
ter stay with ye.” 
“ P’raps so,” answered Marm 


again. 
can ’come of Sim!” 


amorata. 


nataral that ye should.” 
“O, yea!” sighed the old lad 


she spoke. 

“ Queer "bout that boy, aint it? 
o’ takes ter Mabil Wheaton.” 
Marm Whitney shook her head 





was high and strong, so long as he had Mabel to 


chin upon her broad, fat palms. 


the sun moon and stars, don’t ye g’out and look 
arter him,” she continued, with sudden emphasis, 


Jerry’s eyes twinkled roguishly at the ques- 
tion. He had a sly way with him, and above all 
things in the world liked best to tease Marm 


“ Boy’s well enough!” he answered, bluntly. 
“No use in runnin’ round arter him all the time. 


Now this was in old Jerry’s opinion the very 


leaned over in his chair, his eyes twinkling hardet A Marm mt 


*bout it, it ‘pears ter me,” answered Marm Whit- 
ney, as she moved uneasily towards the fire. 


yer betters, if ye aint goin’ to be any help ter 
Jerry chuckled and settled back comfortably 


“Why under the sun moon and stars, don’t 
ye start !”” cried out the old lady, her temper get- 


. he stepped into the room. 


’t!” exclaimed 


gether, as though she wished to frighten bim. 
Still old Jerry remained unmov 
The old lady looked around her, 


as death,” again. To her surprise she found 
herself quite alone with the facetious old we. 


“ Better wait for him,” suggested Jerry, look- 


“ What under the sun moon an’ stars shall I 
What good will it do?’ 

“ Keep a light for ’im,”’ answered Jerry. 
Marm Whitney looked thoughtfully down to 


through her cunning old head, that she should 
wear such a queer expression of face ? 

“P’raps ’twould be better arter all,” she said, 
in a tone that had a touch of softness in it. 
I aint ’fraid ter stay alone.” 
O, strange, strange, Marm Whitney! 
tone, that expression was worthy of a woman one 
Some women are more sus- 
ceptible to stolid indifference of manner, than to 
Were you one of that 
class? Was your dry heart warming toward old 
Charles Reade says that 


of the queer, comical old man? 
In secret, all to himself, then, Jerry 


way in which he answered her decided that. 
“Taint safe for a woman like you ter stay up 
It’s dang’rous. P’raps I’d bet- 


ing herself, hesitatingly in her broad chair, 
“ What under the sun moon an’ stars 


“0, he’s well ’nough, somewhere,” answered 
Jerry, giving his chair a hitch towards his in- 
“T wouldn’t fret about ‘im. 
tho’ you feel like a mother towards ’im. It’s 


ly, leaning over 
towards Jerry in sweet, womanly weakness, as 


it was one of compassion, for she seemed to give 
up, very suddenly, her idea of fainting. 
“J sartinly heard some one,” she said, in a 
whisper. 
The words had hardly escaped from her lips, 
when a low rap was heard at the back door. 
Jerry scratched his head and measured, with his 
eye, the distance between himself and the cham- 
ber door. 
“ What under the sun moon an’ stars does it 
mean !” said the old lady,catching him by the arm. 
“Somebody, ts ter git in, Iguess,”’ was the 
“ont s » go to the door?” 
ier hand from “Kis 


did not know 


: _ | arm. “ ld b v’ that, pears ter me !”’ 
I'd keep still Jerry was as and so, to make up for the 
groundhe had) —_ went directly to answer the 


mysterious sum. 2%, 

“Why, Alick Sberburne!” he said, as he 
threw open the dodr, and the light fell fully upon 
the young man’s — “ What do ye want?” 

“ Yes! what under the sun moon and stars do 
yer want this time o’ night!” exclaimed Marm 
Whitney, going forward. 

“Is Sim here?” was Alick’s eager query, as 


leave room for 


the cool, quiet “No, he’s been gone a long spell. That’s 


what we’re settin’ up for,” answered Jerry. 
Alick was too much startled to laughpat old 
Jerry’s ingenuity. “ 
“But here is his hat—I found i the 
road. Where did he go?” 

Marm Whitney gasped, but did not wer. 
Old Jerry shook his head. site 
“ P’raps he’s gone to Mabil sug- 


gested. 
“No, I was there not a or” 


road hands to- 
and as 


in her, favor if 
grow “ as faint 


since. 
the long, wide 


the boy !” 
“ Wicked, wicked?” screamed Marm Whit- 
ney, at the top of her voice. “O, lordy sakes, 
I am as faint as death, and no mistake !” 
She staggered back. Old Jerry rushed from, 
and Alick towards her. The former proved 
himself the wiser of the two. Looking at Alick 
as he almost supported the portly old woman to 
a chair, his eyes twinkled with roguish light. 
Marm Whitney groaned so heroically for the 
next fifteen minutes, that she raised the whole 
house, the keeper and his family included. 
“My Sim’s gone! My Sim’s gone! My 
Sim’s gone!’ was her disheartened cry. 
In the meantime, the town paupers were sent 
out to search in every direction for the missing 
boy. But it was a useless task. Morning came 
and he was not found. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 


was running 


“ Ye 


That 


an, but a man 
tthe way, then 
Of a truth, 
us, in her way 





BALANCE OF GOOD AND ILL. 


The Persians held of old this very charitable 
maxim, that to be good, it was not necessary never 
to do amiss, but todo for the most part that 
which was right. When a person accordingly 
was accused of any breach of the laws, and even 
clearly proved to be guilty, they did not imme- 
diately condemn him to be punished, but pro- 
ceeded to make a scrupulous inquiry into the 
whole course of his life, in order to see whether 
the good or evil actions in it predominated ; if 
the good weighed heaviest in the scale, he was 
acquitted: and it was only if otherwise that he 
was condemned.—//ome Journal. 


CONTEMPLATION AND ACTION. 


at was it; the 


Whitney, seat- 








I’m afraid something wicked has happened to’ 


Across the prairie wide, 
I dedicate my muse to thee, 
My gentle spirit bride! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TALE OF A MYSTERIOUS CAT: 


—oR,— 


THE MYSTERIOUS TALE OF A CAT. 





BY “THE CORPORAL.” 


Her eyes were large, and very black—not 

brilliant and wild in their expression, as is gen- 

erally the case with intensely black-eyed females 

—but soft, quiet, gentle, from, their slightly 

drooping lids, and long, thick lashes. Her hair 

was also jet black. She was a brunette—darker 

than generally conforms with beauty —of a 

round, regular form of features; not above 

medium height ; full figure, and perfectly regular, 

white teeth, and twenty years old. Her man- 

ners were in keeping with her features, not dem- 
onstrative, but rather still, subdued, unobtrusive ; 
yet. at times her face would light up with sunny 
cheerfulness, and her voice ring out in a musical 
laugh, free, hearty and joyous. This is an im- 
perfect picture of Jennie Barbour, the heiress, 
but not the belle, of Augusta county, Virginia, 
many long years ago. 

Her mother was not a very brilliant woman, 
something of an invalid, and an unbounded ad- 
mirer of her Jennie, whom she regarded as in no- 
wise less than perfection itself—an opinion no 
less entertained, fervently, by myself. 

Her father was a hale, rugged, stout-built man 
of sixty, with a profuse head of hair, once black 
as the raven’s wing, but now pepper-and-salted 
by intermingling gray. He was slightly lame 
in his left hip, caused many years before by being 
thrown from a horse, but it did not seriously im- 
activity oF @* dispontion Mae Wirhshginceess = 
ease, with something around demanding action. 
He was rough, convivial, hot-tempered, yet in- 
finitely kind and generous at heart, doted on his 
Jennie, to whom he paid a tender sort of respect, 
quite different from his usual way with others, 
and he doted none the less, as his purple, bul- 
bous nose constantly signalled, on his toddy, his 
peach and honey, his julep, and “grog” gen- 
erally. His iron constitution enabled him to 
successfully withstand battles with that foe, which 
would have made twenty less vigorous men bite 
the dust. My only lack of popularity with him 
was my aversion to “ grog,” for which he pro- 
nounced me a “ Master Water-gruel.” 

I was an only child, and the son of a widow, 
the dearest and most loving mother, I thought, 
in all the world. I was her hope, her joy, her 
all in all of existence. Living the secluded life 
of a large and remote plantation, all the love of 
her woman and mother nature centered in me. 
The arrangements of the whole household, the 
plans and thoughts of each day, the special order 
for care and promptitude to the servants, almost 
the entire domestic routine revolved around the 
petted, but fortunately not spoiled “little 
Charley,” for I never got to be anything but 
“little Charley,” and “ pet,” with my mother, 
until I had long had a family of my own; and 
even then, after “Charley” had slowly estab- 
lished itself, the old salutation would uncon- 
sciously resume its familiar sway. 

I was the possessor of the old family estate, 
and rich, for those days and that neighborhood. 
Although hospitality, large, profuse, generous to 
an extreme, was the grand happiness of every 
householder, yet my father had never been waste- 
ful, extravagant, nor intemperate. When he 
died, therefore, there was no load of debts to lift, 
none of those terrible scourges of the bereaved 
family to poison happiness and hope after the 
unwise or improvident head has been laid away 
to rest—there were no mortgages. And s0, as 
the care of the plantation was with a faithful old 
overseer, and the annual profits were considerably 
above expenses, my mother always was able to 
indulge my whims and wishes, and the many 
more she devised fur me, and we were still rich 
and accumulating. My temperament was ami- 
able, cheerful, even gay. With nothing to ruffle 
or sour my disposition, with no knowledge of any 
great care or disappointment, the world seemed 
to me a very sunny and joyous world. 

From boyhood until I was seventeen—and not 
a whit less a boy then, to my mother, only her 
dear, loving heart swelled with innocent pride as 
a more manly bearing and more manly thoughts 
and ways gradually grew and developed in me— 
I hunted game, chased the fox, fished, attended 
little parties, and whiled away the serene hours 
in the lighter recreations in which childhood and 





I’spose Jean Paul Richter thas beautifully contrasts 
these two qualities of the soul :—“ Who is the 
greater sage—he who lifts himeclf above the 
stormy time and contemplates it without action ; 
or he who, from the high region of calmness, 
throws himself into the battling tumalt of the 


times? Sublime is it, when the eagle soars up- 
How he kind | ward through the storm into the clear heaven ; 
but sublimer, when floating in the serene blue 
above, he darts down through the thick storm 
and leaned her ‘9 


cloud to the rock-hung eyry, where his unfeath- 
ered young live and tremble.” 





youth so much delight. I had «tutor, whose ju- 
dicious judgment and uniform kindness won me 
to persevering study, and under his guidance to 
learn was not a task, but a rare delight, and thus 
my mind was well stored, for my age, both in 
classical and scientifi knowledge, when I reached 
the age of seventeen. My moth@ often inter- 
posed, and I think wisely, to have stady relieved 
by recreation. She had heard that too mach of 
| it injured the brain, and the health of children, 


Charley’ would surely do, did he but permit a 
wondering world to see him at college. And 
thus affection conquered affection, and it was de- 
cided that I should go to William and Mary's 
College, and there commence my career of sen- 
sationizing an innocent and uususpecting world. 
With an unflagging industry my mother set 
about preparing for my new life, and in due time, 
as is usual in like cases, I was prepared with four 
times, at least, the quantity of necessary and un- 
necessary material for a student’s college wants, 
During this time, I perceived by the redness of 
my mother’s eyes, and her paleness, at times, 
that the thoughts of parting weighed as a great 
sadness upon her heart; but she made herself 
resolutely cheerful, whenever she was in my pres- 
ence. At last all was ready, and the day for my 
departure had come, and my carriage, loaded in 
every nook, was at the door, And then I bade 
my mother adieu for the first time in our lives. 
I will not pause here to moralize on such part- 
ings, how they come like fate, or a dark doom, 
into the calm and peace of the home and the 
family, and stealing away the sweet sunlight of 
many long years of unmarred happiness, leave 
only a blank, a great void, a deep shadow in its 
place. Nor will I speak of the changes that are 
wrought by time, in the thousand hearts and 
jaomes, when the loved one comes back again, 
after the lapse of weary years, if, perchance, he 
shall ever again return. My mother and myself 
parted, and I bore from my home the first great 
sense of sorrow I had ever known. 

My career at college was creditable and satis- 
factory. I took and maintained a high position 
in my classes. I won honors without exciting 
envious animosities. My means were liberal, 
my hand open and free, my habits kindly, 
social and lively, and I had nothing to mar, es- 
pecially, the pleasure of my college life. I had 
one duel, with a surly, overbearing classmate, 
whom all disliked. I broke his arm at the first 
fire. and was untouched myself, which gave mo 
a mu 


companions held. Fortunately for me, my 
“chum” was a noble-hearted young man, 
named James Gray, and he was my second in 
the duel. Indeed, I had called out my opponent 
to anticipate Gray’s i to do the same 
thing, and I believe he suspected that was my 
motive, though I never avowed it. He was my 

parabl p » of a far more steady, 
grave, thoughtful temper than I was, and well 
suited to be my counsellor and trusted friend. 
We neither of us had any desire to mingle in the 
wild frolics and carousals that too often distigure 
conduct at college, although it would be saying 
too much to assert that we passed the entire sea- 
son wholly unscathed. Still, our habits, upon the 
whole, were correct and exemplary. At least 
once a week I wrote a long and loving letter to 
that anxious and yearning mother at home, to 
which there came a regular response, filled with 
the tenderest words and the most earnest warn- 
ings about my health—she never dreamed that 


“little Charley” could need admunition about 
his conduct. 








The proudest of all my moments was when 
my name was mentioned in the public prints, as 
taking part in college exercises, on public days, 
Somehow my name had, not unfrequently, 
special mention and commendation, the result, I 
felt sure, of James Gray's unconfesfed but par- 
tial kindness. These were promptly despatched 
to my mother, and they were treasures of price- 
less value, in the eyes of that innocent-hearted 
and unworldly being. It seemed to her simple 
understanding as the just meed of admiration of 
that great outside world who were paying the 
due degree of homage to so unparalleled a son, 
Sull I fear that, after ail, that same busy world 
was by no means particularly agitated by a sense 
of my extraordinary powers ; but in the little, 
remote, unsophisticated world around my home, 
I was placed high among the inteliecgual giants 
by the industrious heralding of my fame and 
success, to which my mother warmly devoted 
herself. At the end of my full college term, 
James Gray and myself parted, with a promise 
that he would visit me before many months, and 
I returned once more to my home, now doubly 
dear to me, more manly than ™my mother ex- 
pected to see, but all the more @ source of de 
lighted pride to her, to become again her “ little 
Charley,” and to fill up the full measure of her 


every thought and wish, in the daily care of me 
as of old. i 


My retarn was welcomed by a series of feasts 
and parties given by friends and neighbors for 
many miles around ; and I entered upon their en- 
Joyment with the keen relish of a heart free from 
all care, and filled with that great elixir of life, 
health and youth. I was especially popelas 
among the young girls, being the most famous 
literary “lion” of all that neighborhood, and in 
the course of a not very long time I fell in love 
as ardent young gentlemen always do 
It was my first love, and & very delicious 
emotion. as love always is 
of my devotions was one 

merriest, best fi; 


The favored olyect 
of the most winning, 
Me *pTiles thatever brought eun- 


light into ® howebold. She had the loveliest 





blue eyes, the whitest skin, the rosicst cheeks, 
Sweetest litde “ Cupid's bow” of « mouth, and 











ch more decided position than most of my?" 

















It was consklered 
Very suitable and creditable match by 4he co 
mon councils of elderly ladies, whose preroy 
Ue it is to pase judgement Upon the propriety « 
fituess of all new things setting towante t 
Matrimomal quarter 
in due time, “ Kit,” 
ley, 


I called my preity op 
and the called me " Cha 
* wad everything saon fell into the aso 
Foutine of settled courtship. Bui l was tree 
crows, and played the hypocrite to my mothe 
I felt an instinctive conviction that the idea . 
My ever loving another woman, that any one b 
her own self should ever claim a phare of 
heart, would poison ber whole life Not that 
Others ought not to love me, for that was a this i 
of course. And T might talk of lowing soores « 

men kind; bat 1 was sure she woul! brow: 

rival, willingly, in ber own peculiar domink 
Of my affections, And eo my mother had + 
dream what a deling , and how fal be 
“litle Charley” was “d 

Thus matters passed for several mouths, « 
unclouded and unmarred, At last « letter fror 
James Gray announced that be would pay me . 
long visit before Many weeks, a piece of new 
Which not only delighted me and my mothe 
but caused quite a fluster in our little hegghbe 
hood of females, for I had colebrated, with wart 
enthusiasm, the fame of my dearest friend Ty 
& bew event, that changed the whole course 





my life, occurred about that ume, and belo. 
Gray's visit took place. Ata party given to u 
young people of the neighborhood, at his re 
dence, by an eccentric old bac helor—the me 
gallant and devoted of admirers in the train 
beauty—I met for the first time Jennie Ih 
bour. She mingled so littl in the Keio. 
around her that we had never before met, aud t! 
time it was almost accidental that she wae 
guest at Captain Pierce's grand annual fostiy 
for young people. I du not intend w make 
long story of this event. The manner of M 
Barbour were so marked in contrast with « 
g hilarious and morry circle to, which J bad be 
accastonted all my life—so gentle, mild, ew’ 
dued, yet so pleasant and Winning, that my hee 
seomed drawn to her from the moment I came 
her presence by some mysterious, indefinable. a 
irresistible power, And 1 stood before he 
spoke to her, in a way 0 changed from my aew 
Custom, as was the contrast betwoen the lauy! 
ing voices around and ber own quiet andeme: 
Strative bearing 
With Kitty 1 felt as free and unrestrained » 
impulse itself; but with Jennie I was subdue 
and respectful, and that without design and quit 
unconsciously, Afier this we met more fr 
quently. My ingenuity was awake to all kin 
Of strategy to meet her. I suddenly took vu 
Sealous fishing not tar from Barbour's hous 
By the merest accident 1 rode to his house, an 
seduced the jolly old yentioman into a fox chase 
and, wicked that I was, I accidentally took him 
our house, and treated him to peach and honey 
as was the castom of hospitality at that time, an 
is yet. I managed to send my conbding moth 
0 Mrs. Barbour with some of her own ininvitab’ 
jeliy and preserves, pot owiuting my daty w b- 
at Barbour’s in time to escort her home And 
did all those cunning things, and played all thor 
daring deceits, which have marked the develo 
ment of love since Eve won Adam with w 
Pippin in paradise. In short, 1 soon discoverer 
that, although my partiality for my eweet Kier 
Was very warm and sincere, yet 1 did not lo 
her, not with that extatic, heaves born emote 
that reems as far alove the grosser parte of bh 
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man wature, as the farthest stars are from t 
earth 











This new condition of miad brought ite ans 
cles 


Geis hot withdraw honorably, from my onyag: 
ment to innocent and confiding Kinty 


, ite great troubles and embarrasements 


Netihe 
could I bear myself with ali thet frank freedo: 
that L had used before, Still the uneuspectin 
Kitty did not seem to notice this at firet, and. | ' 
dees, it» quite probable that my elmoet fran: 
efforts to he yay and merry in ber eves, and | 
any cause to sarpert the treth, imaposeert tpen tb 
” 
more happy, instead of heartily mirerable, as 
was 

In thie uncomfortable state of affsire Jame 


child nature to the degree of my ooo ing 


Gray arrived, and was installed os « most val 
sbie snd important addiuon to oer hoasehe 


comforts He was at once taken under the & 


der wing of my happy mother, and be « few de 


was eettied at one of the family and en reyer 


sought member of the serial cipete of the ne 
’ 


borheot Thor only who know the warm « 
devoted hospitality with which « etreager w ev 
comet in the 


fer plantation reyloes of V 
gies, cae undertiand the eneresing reetine 
Mitertmnmenta which greeted the elreet ot m@ 


friend. It was ome contineou 


fe:ly romed 
pieaeor And this wae more the + phew 
Qnt ty me, thet the etrony ot dee Jens 
Bartwur inte the etreem «4 views m6 
prrties ‘ pleasere of every inmerwne & 
felt exalted to the senmith ot ne and the 
agers, my heart @ogel ent tot . 
6 borpelees angunh It ene ieorne 
form the hard part of the brparrum et « 
ent syesily impossible ma Ww show, at lene 
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, was always in @ flutter lest “ little 
» should get sick by studying too much. 
t the important question came about my 
» college. 
yond expression, and she wept at the 
of her darling going away from her, for 
time in his life, as all mothers do, to live 
trangers who would not care for him ; 
» in damp beds, to have no one to take 
that mighty interest, his wardrobe, to be 
be drowned, to be killed—never, never 
back to his mother again. But my tutor, 
iroit perception of woman nature, turned 
tress of alarms by sending forward an as- 
party of motherly pride and ambition. 
dher mind with exalted pictures of my 
‘ful talents and astonishing and unheard- 
1 unequalled promise ; and of the sensa- 
ch a wonder of genius would produce in 
., and, of course, all the world beside ; and q 
ar, good, proud little heart believed it all, 
reamed grand dreams far more brilliant and 
ous, of the marvellous things her “little 
ey” would surely do, did he but permit a 
ering world to see him at college. And 4 
fection conquered affection, and it was de- 
that I should go to William and Mary’s 
ze, and there commence my career of sen- 
nizing an innocent and uususpecting world. 
ith an unflagging industry my mother set 
: preparing for my new life, and in due time, 
usual in like cases, I was prepared with four 
3, at least, the quantity of necessary and un- 
ssary material for a student’s college wants. 
ing this time, I perceived by the redness of 
mother’s eyes, and her paleness, at times, 
- the thoughts of parting weighed as a great 
ness upon her heart; but she made herself 
lutely cheerful, whenever she was in my pres- 
o. Atlast all was ready, and the day for my 
arture had come, and my carriage, loaded in 
ry nook, was at the door. And then I bade 
mother adieu for the first time in our lives. 
vill not pause here to moralize on such part- 
s, how they come like fate, or a dark doom, 
) the calm and peace of the home and the 
nily, and stealing away the sweet sunlight of 
wny long years of unmarred happiness, leave 
ly a blank, a great yoid, a deep shadow in its 
vce. Nor will I speak of the changes that are 
vought by time, in the thousand hearts and 
ymes, when the loved one comes back again, 
‘ter the lapse of weary years, if, perchance, he 
all ever again return. My mother and myself 
arted, and I bore from ps son the first great 
a rrow I had ever known. , 
‘aa at college was creditable and catia. 
‘actory. I took and maintained a high position 
“a my classes. I won honors without exciting 
snvious animosities. 
ay tail open and free, my habits kindly, 
social and lively, and I had nothing to mar, @8- 
pecially, the pleasure of my college life. 
one duel, with a surly, overbearing classmate, 
whom all disliked. I broke his arm at the first 
hed m 
Ste Jah more decided posi 
companions held. Fortunately for me, my 
“chum” was a noble-hearted young man, 
‘ named James Gray, and he was my second in 
‘ the duel. Indeed, I had called out my opponent 
‘ to anticipate Gray’s intention to do the same 
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't, | was by no means particularly agitated by a sense 


n0t | as of old. 
1er My retarn was welcomed by a series of feasts 











The idea startled my poor 
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My means were liberal, 
Thad 


, which gave m 
than most of m 


thing, and I believe he suspected that was my 
motive, though I never avowed it. He was my 
inseparable companion, of a far more steady, 
grave, thoughtful temper than I was, and well 
suited to be my counsellor and trusted friend. 
We neither of us had any desire to mingle in the 
wild frolics and carousals that too often disfigure © 
conduct at college, although it would be saying 
too much to assert that we passed the entire sea- 
son wholly unscathed. Still, our habits, upon the 
whole, were correct and exemplary. At least 
once a week I wrote a long and loving letter to 
that anxious and yearning mother at home, to 
which there came a regular response, filled with 
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hts | many miles around ; and I entered upon their en- 
e— | joyment with the keen relish of a heart free from 
1 all care, and filled with that great elixir of life, 
ars | health and youth. I was especially popular 


ju- | literary “lion” of all that neighborhood, and in 
me | the course of a not very long time I fell in love, 


© | remote, unsophisticated world around my home, 
‘Y | I was placed high among the intellecgual giants, 
48] by the industrious heralding of my fame and 
ld | success, to which my mother warmly devoted 
ly | herself. At the end of my full college term, 
to | James Gray and myself parted, with a promise 
"Y | that he would visit me before many months, and 
ich | T returned once more to my home, now doubly 
mi- | dear to me, more manly than my mother ex- 
tHe pected to see, but all the more a source of de- 
"NY | lighted pride to her, to become again her “little 


the tenderest words and the most earnest warn- 
ings about my health—she never dreamed that 
“little Charley” could need admunition about 
his conduct. 
The proudest of all my moments was when 
my name was mentioned in the public prints, as 
taking part in college exercises, on public days. 
Somehow my name had, not unfrequently, 
special mention and commendation, the result, I 
felt sure, of James Gray’s unconfesfed but par- 
tial kindness. These were promptly despatched 
to my mother, and they were treasures of price- 
less value, in the eyes of that innocent-hearted 
and unworldly being. It seemed to her simple 
understanding as the just meed of admiration of 
that great outside world who were paying the 
due degree of homage to so unparalleled a son. 
Still I fear that, after all, that same busy world 


of my extraordinary powers ; but in the little, 


Charley,” and to fill up the full measure of her 
every thought and wish, in the daily care of me, 


as | and parties given by friends and neighbors for 


nd | among the young girls, being the most famous 














to | as ardent young gentlemen always do. 


aus It was my first love, and a very delicious 


in | emotion, as love always is. The favored object 


hed ] of my devotions was one of the most winning, 





ter- | merriest, best little sprites that ever brought sun- 


ved | light into a household. She had the loveliest 


. of | blue eyes, the whitest skin, the rosiest cheeks, 





cen, | sweetest litle “ Cupid’s bow” of a mouth, and 
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most cunning little dimples, and the most joyous | 


laugh that ever carried away captive a sensitive 
and inflammable young gentleman. The first 
time we met, I devoted myself wholly to her, 
and she appeared as partial on her part, as my 
great self-conceit could possibly demand. At our 


second meeting, she seemed to fall under my | 
especial care as naturally, and as much a matter | 


of course, as though we had been affianced for 
years. The third time I told my love, frankly, 
but warmly, was accepted with the most prompt 
and charming candor, and from that time all the 
litle world of ours knew that I was engaged to 
“ Kitty Willis.” 

Through all this brief season of courtship, 
neither of us exhibited nor experienced any of 
the usual shyness, hesitating, trembling, blush- 
ing, nor feverish flushes which are the invariable 
indications that Master Cupid has penetrated two 
hearts upon one imperishable shaft. On the 


some faint indications of my growing love for 
Jennie. No one who has not known, as few 
have, the awful torture of soul such a position 
brings, can conceive the distress I endured at this 


time, not lessened by a certain shade of reserve | 
which my watchful suspicion caused me to dis- | 


cover, or think I did, in the bearing of my 
Kitty. 

I will not prolong this part of my story. One 
soft, moonlight May evening, at a large party 
some ten miles from home, I became weary of 
dancing, and depressed in spirits, and I walked 
slowly out upon the broad piazza, pensive and 
thoughtful. Ihad been there only a few minutes 
when my attention was aroused by two persons 
standing together upon the lawn, in conversa- 
tion. I could not hear their voices, but my heart 
told me, from their manner, that there were sott 

ions in their though Judge my astonish- 
ment when I discovered that the two whom I 








contrary, Kitty was seemingly all happi and 
life, from the first, when we met, and my adora- 
“ton was manifested with equal alacrity, and like 
uuembarrassed openness. It was considered a 
very suitable and creditable match by the com- 
mon councils of elderly ladies, whose preroga- 
tive it is to pass judgment upon the propriety and 
fitness of all new things setting towards the 
matrimonial quarter. I called my pretty one, 
in due time, “ Kit,” and she called me “ Char- 
ley,” and everything soon feli into the usual 
routine of settled courtship. But I was treach- 
erous, and played the hypocrite to my mother. 
I felt an instinctive conviction that the idea of 
my ever loving another woman, that any one but 
her own self should ever claim a share of my 
heart, would poison her whole life. Not that all 
others ought not to love me, for that was a thing 
of course. And I might talk of loving scores ot 
the men kind; but I was sure she would brook 

0 rival, willingly, in her own peculiar dominion 
of my affections. And so my mother had no 
dream what a delinquent, and how ungrateful her 
“Tittle Charley” was. 

Thus matters passed for several months, all 
unclouded and unmarred. At last a letter from 
James Gray announced that he would pay me a 
long visit before many weeks, a piece of news 
which not only delighted me and my mother, 
but caused quite a fluster in our little neighbor- 
hood of females, for I had celebrated, with warm 
enthusiasm, the fame of my dearest friend. But 
a new event, that changed the whole course of 
my life, occurred about that time, and before 
Gray’s visit took place. At a party given to the 
young people of the neighborhood, at his resi- 
dence, by an eccentric old bachelor—the most 
gallant and devoted of admirers in the train of 
beauty—I met for the first time Jennie Bar- 
bour. She mingled so little in the gaieties 
around her that we had never before met, and this 
time it was almost accidental that she was a 
guest at Captain Pierce’s grand annual festival 
for young people. I do not intend to make a 
long story of this event. The manners of Miss 
Barbour were so marked in contrast with the 
hilarious and merry circle to, which I kad been 
accustonted all my life—so gentle, mild, sub- 
dued, yet so pleasant and winning, that my heart 
seemed drawn to her from the moment I came in 
her presence by some mysterious, indefinable, and 
irresistible power. And I stood before her, 
spoke to her, in a way so changed from my usual 
custom, as was the contrast between the laugh- 
ing voices around and her own quiet undemon- 
Strative bearing. 

With Kitty I felt as free and unrestrained as 
impulse itself; but with Jennie I was subdued 
and respectful, and that without design and quite 
unconsciously. After this we met more fre- 
quently. My ingenuity was awake to all kinds 
of strategy to meet her. I suddenly took to 
sealous fishing not far from Barbour’s house. 
By the merest accident I rode to his house, and 
seduced the jolly old gentleman into a fox chase, 
and, wicked that I was, I accidentally took him to 
our house, and treated him to peach and honey, 
as was the custom of hospitality at that time, and 
is yet. I managed to send my contiding mother 
to Mrs. Barbour with some of her own inimitable 
jelly and preserves, not omitting my duty to be 
at Barbour’s in time to escort her home. AndI 
did all those cunning things, and played all those 
daring deceits, which have marked the develop- 
ment of love since Eve won Adam with the 
pippin in paradise. In short, I soon discovered 
that, although my partiality for my sweet Kitty 
was very warm and sincere, yet I did not love 
her, not with that extatic, heaven-born emotion 
that seems as far above the grosser parts of hu- 
man nature, as the farthest stars are from the 
earth. 

This new condition of mind brought its anxi- 
eties, its great troubles and embarrassments. I 
could not withdraw honorably, from my engage- 
ment to innocent and contiding Kitty. Neither 
could I bear myself with all that frank freedom 
that I had used before. Still the unsuspecting 
Kitty did not seem to notice this at first, and, in- 
deed, it is quite probable that my almost frantic 
efforts to be gay and merry in her eyes, and hide 
any cause to suspect the truth, imposed upon her 
child nature to the degree of my seeming only 
more happy, instead of heartily miserable, as I 
is this uncomfortable state of affairs James 
Gray arrived, and was installed as a most valu- 
able and important addition to our household 
comforts. He was at once taken under the ten- 
der wing of my happy mother, and ia a few days 
was settled as one of the family, and an eagerly- 
sought member of the social circle of the neigh- 
borhood. Those only who know the warm and 
devoted hospitality with which a stranger is wel- 
comed in the older plantation regions of Vir- 
ginia, can understand the unceasing routine of 
entertainments which greeted the advent ot my 
friend. It was one continuous, daily round of 
pleasure. And this was more than dcubly pleas- 
ant to me, that the strong current drew Jennie 
Barbour into the stream of visits, dinners, and 
parties of pleasure of every innocent kind. I 
felt exalted to the zenith at times, and then, 
again, my heart would sink in one great dlank, 
a hopeless anguish. It was impossible to per- 
form the hard part of the hypocrite at all times, 
and equally impossible not to show, at lexst, 





pposed to be a pair of cooing lovers, were my 

own Kitty and James Gray. Every drop of 
blood in my veins tingled with a sense of keen 
relief, and high hope, as I witnessed their mo- 
tions. I felt no sense of jealousy, nor pain, but 
one of strong elation, faithless man that I was. 
If I could have had any unwelcome doubts, they 
were forbidden by seeing my friend stoop to kiss 
that “Cupid bow” which was mine exclusively 
by solemn compact, and the wicked little minx 
appeared to be quite well satisfied with it. My 
mind was instantly made up. I left the piazza, 
descended to the lawn, and approached the guilty 
pair. My salutation was cordial and social to a 
degree, but I observed that Miss Kitty was in a 
mighty flutter, as she might well have been. 
James Gray was calm, but his manner was more 
reserved than common, as might also have been 
expected. After a very few words I said: 

“ Kitty, please pardon me, but I wish to say a 
word to James, and also to you. Will you wait 
for me on the piazza, just a little while.” 

“ Certainly,” she answered; but her voice 
trembled, and I saw a quick, anxious look, as 
though a sudden alarm excited her, lest some 
serious difficulty was near. But she had not the 
courage to speak more, and walked slowly and 
timorously away. 

I then took Gray’s arm, and moving a short 
distance, paused and turned my eyes to his face. 
Its expression was cool, calm, and rather stern, 
as I expected to see it. I kuew he was prepared 
for an angry and violent scene. But when I 
commenced in a friendly tone, to relate to him 
the real facts of the case—my own state of affec- 
tions—and closed with warm expressions of my 
relief and joy to find that Kitty did not love me, 
and did love him, and wished him all happiness 
while I resigned all ciaim to her, he seized my 
hand in both of his, and gave me one of those 
crushing grips, which are as fixed in the mem- 
ory as more senti 1 and pl matters. 
He behaved in a very silly and extravagant 
manner, as all men will sometime in their lives. 
I found that not a word beyond proper courtesy 
had ever passed between him and Kitty before 
that moment when I discovered them; and then 





—the beauty of the hour, the sound of het voice, | 


perhaps the moon—something had surprised him 
into telling what was concealed in his heart, and 
sealing the tale with love’s innocent signet, a 
kiss. I was not particular about the facts, for I 
was too selfishly delighted with so agreeable a 
result. 

I left him and went where the wicked Kitty 
awaited in tears and alarm the ordeal of my re- 
proaches. I took her trembling hand, put my 
arm around her slender waist, as I was wont to, 
and then told her, frankly and affectionately, the 
whole truth. And closed by telling her she 
should always be my darling Kitty, only as my 
very dear friend, but James Gray's dearer wife. 
While I spoke she was perfectly silent, only 
trembling and sobbing, and she stood thus for a 
fall minute after I had ceased speaking. Sud- 
denly she threw her arms around my neck, gave 
me a strongembrace, and kissed me over and 
over again. The surprise did not prevent me 
instinctively and heartily returning the clasp of 
her arms, and I commenced kissing in return 
with extraordinary zeal and fervor; but in 
another minute she broke away from me, ran 
into the house, and I saw no more of her that 
night. I must honestly confess that the closing 
scene had given me a very great and lively satis- 
faction. Indeed, to be candid, for a few minutes 
I thought I had been a very great fool to surren- 
der my Kitty to James Gray, now that I had dis- 
covered something so much sweeter in her than 
I had dreamed of before. I was for a moment 
decidedly inclined for another explanation, and 
its reward, but before I reached home, other and 
wiser thoughts resumed their sway. A great 
load had been lifted from three troubled hearts. 

The new state of affairs was only known to the 
three parties interested, for a long time after the 
occurrence I last related. But the effect upon 
me was marked, and by no means pleasant. Left 
now to my Own untrammelled thoughts, my 
mind became despondent and moody, and finally 
my health was visibly affected. 1 became mel- 
ancholy, and preferred quiet and solitude in place 
of the festive life to which I was accustomed. I 
met Jennie Barbour somewhat frequently, and 
even passed the day and night, occasionally, at 
her home. But during all this time I made no 
advances that would reveal the intense passion 
that was consuming me; nor did I observe any 
indications of partiality on her part, beyond a 
very quiet, gentle, and uniformly pleasant man- 
ner. True, I once or twice, after I became pale 
and weak, surprised her watching me with a pe- 
culiar expression of interest ; but this I consid- 
ered as only the natural concern of friendship, 
for the quick eye of affection had long before de- 
tected signs of my failing health, and I was daily 
and almost hourly admonished and advised by 
my thoroughly-frightened mother. Indeed, I 
was fully conscious that my strength was giving 
way. If Thad minded the old proverb, and 
dashed boldly at the prize I coveted, Jennte 
might have yielded tothe assault; but the jaunty 
ease with which I carried the willing fortress ot 
Kitty’s assent, was lost in the most arrant cow- 
ardice before the object of my present love. 
“Faint heart,” unless borne off by the vigor of 
the object adored, is a very foolish condition of 


heart in a lover. 


| affair at a blow. 


Jennie’s roflicking, jolly-hearted father was 
exceedingly fond of # foxchase, in which he al- 
ways entered with the whole energy of his na- | his face full of alarm. 
ture, his lameness in no way preventing free | answer his energetically ornamented words of | 

inquiry as to what in the name of Satan was the | 
sport, and it was the only amusement which matter, I bore the fainting Jennie into her 
1 had | mother’s room, and placing the precious burthen 
agreed to pass a night with him, to be ready for upon the bed, left her in the trembling care of | 

the greatly frightened Mrs. Barbour. Returning | 


brought back any of my old animation. 


about mid afternoon. 
hour before a mood of heavy melanchcly settled 


yond expression. 
with water. 


casionally used 


of melancholy was heavy upon me. 


started from the house to indulge in a solitary 
is so impressively calm—the atmosphere luscious 


midst of verdure, at such a time, is strangely 
soothing to a mind in trouble, or wearied with 
the world and its miseries. 

As I sauntered towards the rade little crossing 
over the canal, dignified as “the bridge,” my 
thoughts were utterly absorbed from all outward 
consciousness, and I went on dreamily, uatil I 
approached the coruer of the barn, when [ was 
startled with a shock as sharp as an electric 
stroke, by the appearance of two great shining 
balls, not five feet from me. It was some mo- 
ments before I realized that there was before me, 
crouched and glaring with those tierce, fixed, 
great eyes upon me, a gigantic cat—one of the 
abominable, fiend-:narked sort called ‘ tortoise- 
shell.” 1 stood still as though entranced, with 
my eyes immovably fixed upon those demoniac 
orbs before me; and as | yazed thus for a full 
minute, the horrible creature seemed to increase 
in size, and its look of savage sharpness to glow 
with increased fire. Suddenly, with a low, 
moaniog cry that grated like sharp files upon my 
very marrow, she disappeared—seemed to me to 


seized me. 
those fearful eyes, thei’ 
into my sight. \ 
trembling like 
moved forward again toward the bridge, nervous, 


¥, look, seemed seared 


me. 

Words would not express {the horror I felt as I 
‘a second time met th 
glare fixed upon me, not 
the bridge, with the samej sudden disappearance, 
but when, also, at the opposite end they met me, 
half hidden beneath the thickly.growing twigs 
of asmall bush. I was in no condition to rea- 
son at the time. My nervous system was too 
much shaken, and I was in just the state for 
hobgoblin visions, ghostly fancies, and easy to be 
thrown into that turmoil which ends in insanity. 
I pursued my walk, but not to enjoy it. I started 
a score of times as I fancied those consuming 
eyes were lurking in the undergrowth beneath 

trees. Not to prolong the story, on my re- 


the bridge, in the same manner as before, except- 
ing the last time, when she sneaked away, and 

ost behind the barn, this time leaving me 

ly, and in full bodily shape. 1 will not at- 
tempt to portray the state of my mind. Iwas as 
thoroughly frightened as any little child could 
have been at some tale of ghostly horror. At 
the tea-table my extreme agitation and the impos- 
sibility to command myself, with my great pale- 
ness, induced the most affectionate inquiries, 
especially from dear Jennie herself. Somehow 
the very kind tone of her voice, the anxiety her 
looks openly betrayed, did more to culm my 
mind and improve my cheerfulness, than all my 
own efforts had done. At last, my spirits ac- 
tually rising to something like serenity, I told the 
awful adventure with the mysterious cat at the 
bridge. My tale was received by Jennie with a 
quiet smile, by her mother with the assurance 
that something of great importance was about to 
happen, because it always foilowed strange be- 
haviour in a “‘ tortoise-shell cat,’’ and by the oid 
gentleman with a roaring laugh. He insisted 
that a stout glass of hot toddy would cure all the 
wounds ever made by a cat’s eyes, and I will hon- 
estly own that I was persuaded to try his pre- 
scription, and soon after came to regard the cat 
I had seen as a very common cat, and my be- 
haviour very weak and ridiculous. Indeed I 
passed a more cheerful and happy evening than 
I had enjoyed for months before. 

For hours, it seemed to me, after I retired, I 
was unable to sleep. I felt a strange sense of 
calm and happiness. It appeared to me, why, I 
could not teli, as though Jennie was not so far 
from me as I had thought—might possibly even 
be mine. Finally, howerer, I slept, and my 
dreams were of armies of ferocious cats, of all 
hues, and burning, globelike eyes, confusedly 
mingled with the face of Jennie, smiling and 
kind. 
tell, but I was aroused 5y a loud shrick that 
brought me out of bed at a leap. 
and confused at first, a second shriek fully 
awakened me, and I was aire that the cry came 
from Jennie’s room, which was near to mine 
upon the same fluor. 
alarm, I only waited to getinto my pantaloons, 
and then rushed to the dow of Jeanie’s cham- 





ber. <A loud cry from he room decided my 


No &minine doubts that she 
possesses some charms that should win con- | 
quests, and a confession to them is delightfully 
consoling, even if not rewarded. But in the 
midst of plans for docwrs, for travel, for a voyage 
vo Europe, and the vey many mancwuvres of 
dear Kitty to bring my charmer within my 
| power, an amusing event decided the whole 


exercise on horseback. I had always loved this 


a daylight start after the fox, and had availed 
myself of this excuse te ride over to his house 
Thad not been there an 


upon me—a great cloud of what is called “the | 
blues ’—and I felt wretched and miserable be- 
There was a narrow canal 
running near the house, which supplied a mill 
Upon the opposite side was a long 
row of trees and bushes, along which ran an oc- 
way. The canal was crossed 
near a large barn, and not far from the family 
residence, and that roadway was a favorite walk 
ot mine at times, and especially when my mood 


Just as the sun fell behind the distant hills, I 


walk along the bank of the canal as usual. It 
was one of those soft sunsets, when everything 


with its rich glow—and one seems alone in a 
world of softness and peace. A walk in the | th 


sink directly into the earth. My nerves were 
now all on fire, and a vague sense of terror 
True, I had only seen a cat, bu: 


myself} however, and ¢ 
n—I pwn it--I 


and looking to see the visioy, again come before 


ul eyes ; the same 
ly at the entrance of 


turn I again met the same fiend at both ends of 


How long I had bem asleep I could not | 


Half asleep, | 


lunying in an extacy of | 


| hesitation, and opening the door I entered. 
| nie, as I could see by the faint light, was 
half reclining on the bed, and a fresh scream of 
alarm carried away all thoughts but that of res- 
cuing her from danger. Acting upon the impulse 
of the instant, I seized her in my arms and bore 
her towards her mother’s bedroom. Jast before 
1 reached there, old Mr. Barbour came rushing 
| out, with a great white cotton nightcap upon his 
| long nightgown, with a candle in his hand, and 
Without waiting to 


to the hall, after a "3 ¢ | » we 
resolved to enter Jennie’s room, and seize the 
wretch who was undoubtedly hidden there. We 
went in, the old gentleman bearing the candie, 
and in a state of towering wrath. I expected 
we would find some marauding negro there ; 
but after closing the door, and looking carefully 
around, not the sign of a living creature could 
be found. We were about to decide that Jen- 
nie’s fright was only caused by a dream, when 
a rustling sound in a corner attracted our atten- 
tion, and the almost shout of the old gentleman 
told the story, ‘‘ There’s that infernal old cat!” 
And sure enough there was the evil creature, 
with its great eyes dilated, fierce and glaring with 
a ferocity that actually appalled me. 

But the blood of my irascible companion was 
up, and with a loud oath he dashed at the intrud- 
ing beast. As she sprang hither and thither, in 
the furious chase, uttering, now and then, a low, 
ing ery that ded more like a savage 
growl, I began to feel that the creature was be- 
coming dangerous; but I might as well have 
called to the winds as to the furious old gentle- 
man. He was getting desperate, and was the 
more excited, as the cat escaped the kicks and 
blows aimed at her in the chase. At last I be- 
thought me to open the door, and I think it was 
fortunate I didso. Instantly the creature sprang 
to escape, but as she went, the one boot of her 
pursuer triumphantly saluted her ribs, and drove 
her, sputtering and spitting, clear of the ban- 
nisters, and against the opposite wall, whence she 
dropped upon the stairs below. Instantly shrieks, 
howls and cries arose, with a rushing sound, 
as though a legion of imps were in battle. 
Quite a number of negroes, alacined by the 
noise and cries, had clustered, in their innocent 
interest, at the foot of the stairs, but afraid to 
venture further, and the sudden descent of what 
they supposed the evil one himself upon their 
heads and in their midst, sent them in an extacy 
of terror, scouring to places of refuge. 

Itis not necessary to give further details of the 
night. Old Mr. Barbour, puffing, perspiring, 
and cursing the whole tribe of cats, took conso- 
lation from a fresh “nightcap,” and finally all 
of us were once more at peace, in bed. 








The ler may well suppose that I was in no 
mood fr sleep. I was feverish with the delicious 
consciqusness that I had held Jennie in my arms, 


and under such circumstances, too. A man 
must be made of ice to be calm or reasonable, 
or in anything but a turmoil of excitement iti 
such acase. Atall events, I was in a state of 
heavenly bliss, without any of its serenity or 
peace. 

With the morning came a most embarrassing 
problem. ‘To meet Jennie atthe table, as usual, 
I felt was impossible, and I was certain it would 
be no less awkward to her. It was not until the 
third call to breakfast that I mustered resolution 
to dare the unwelcome trial. 

Going from my room on tiptoe, I was alarmed 
by alight step coming from the rooms above, 
and being close to a small unused room, I 
slipped through the slightly opened door, under 
the sudden impulse of the moment, and turning 
instantly, closed the door again, when some in- 
explicable impulse induced me to turn around, 
and judge how profound my ish to see, 
standing within six feet of me, my darling Jen- 
nie herself, her face covered by her hands, and 
turned from me. I read the truth at e glance. 
Actuated by the same shyness that affected me, 
she had slipped into this refuge to avoid meeting 
me, and the good spirits had thus sent me into 
her presence for my own peace and happiness. I 
stood paralyzed for a moment, but by some 
agency, or audacity, or perhaps because I had so 
recently done the same thing, I clasped her in 
my arms, and at once allowed the torrent of 
affection to tell all I felt, what I had suffered, and 
for what I plead. It is quite sufficient to say that 
I found a willing ear, and that the heart I had so 
coveted, and which has been my joy and com- 
fort all the long years since, had been mine for 
the asking from the first. The sharp reckoning 
we received from old Mr. Barbour gave us no 
keen grief, and we could enter heartily and ami- 
ably into his raillery about the events 6f the 
night before, which his restored good humor 
prompted. 

All the succeeding events were of the order 
characteristic of such affairs. There were two 
marriages not long after, at which my dear 
mother was the trusting and happy manager. 
As Jennie had restored me to health, no motherly 
jealousy marred the general peace ‘ 





James Gray 
is long since dead, and the last time Isaw “little 
Kitty,” she weighed about two hundred pounds, 
and wore shell spectacles. Time has been gentle 
with my Jennie, and she has been to me, in all 
the years she has been mine, a sweet comforter 
and companion, and a perfect wife. And this, 
| good reader, is all I know or can tell you about 
| that Mysterious Car. 





+= + 

A MELANCHOLY TRUTH. 
| A man of genius consumes one portion of his 
| life in painfal stadies ; another in addressing his | 
| labors to the public; in the last inconsiderable 
| remnant of his life he, perhaps, begins to enjoy 


| the public esteem for which he had sacrificed its 
solid consolations, his fortune, his tranonillity 
and his domestic cares. Amid the faneral cy. 
press, he sees the green leaves of the laurel. He 


resembles a veteran soldier, who, at the moment 
he is carried from the trenches in an expiring 


| state, recei‘es the honors of promouon.— | 
Jean Paul. 


Yy h—, 
VRB 


Jen- 


head, one boot upon his right footy adcrned in a | 





A GENEROUS CRIMINAL. 


A young man recently made his escape from 
the galleys at Toulanse. He was strong and 
vigorous, and socom made his way across (he 
sountry, and escapefl parsuit. He arrived next 
morning, before a eottage in an open feld, and 
stopped to beg something to eat, and for conceal- 
ment while he reposed a little. But he found the 
inmates in the greatest distress. Pour litle 
children sat tremMing in a corner, their mother 
was ing and tearing her hair, and the father 

| was walking the floor in agony. The galley 
slave asked what was the matter, and the father 
replied that they were that morning to be turned 
| out of doors because they could not pay their 
rent. “ You see me driven to despair,” said the 
father; “my wife and little children without 
food or shelter, and I without any means to pro- 
| vide forthem.”” The convict listened to his tale 
with tears of sympathy, and then said, “1 will 
give you means. I have just escaped from the 
galleys; whoever secures and takes back an 
escaped prisoner, is entitled to the reward of fifty 
| francs. How much does your rent amount to!" 
| “ Forty francs,” answered the father. “ Well,” 
} 
| 
| 
| 


said the other, “put a cord around my body ; I 

will follow you to the city; they will recognize 

me, and you will get fitty francs for bringing me 
| back.” “ No, never!’ exclaimed the astonished 

listener; “my children should starve a dozen 
| times before [ would do so base a thing.” The 
| generous young man insisted, and declared at 
| last that he would go and deliver himself up, if 
the father would not consent to take bim.  Atter 
a long struggle, the father yielded, and — 
the prisoner by the arm, led him to the « ity, anc 
to the mayor's ottice. Everybody was surprised 
that a little man like the father had been able to 
capture such a strong young man; bat the proof 
was before them. The fifty francs were paid, 
and the prisoner sent back to the galleys. But, 
after he was gone, the father asked a private in- 
terview of the mayor, to whom he told the whole 
story. The mayor was so much affected that 
he not only added fifty francs more to the father's 
purse, but wrote immediately to the minister of 
Justice, begging the noble young prisoner's re- 
lease. The minister examined into the affair, 
and finding that it was comparatively a small 
offence which had condemned the young man to 
the galleys, and thac he had already served ou 
half his time, he ordered his release.—/?ar! 
Presse. 


Housetvife’s Department. 
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Diptheria. 

An_sffectual remedy for the diptheria is, as related to 
the editor of the Augusta Age by a gentleman from Solon, 
an equal mixture of salt and ashes in a bag, dipped in 
hot vinegar, and applied to the throat every fifteen miu- 
utes. The throat also to be gurgied with hot water and 
cayenne pepper. This treatment has never failed to effect 
a speedy and radical cure whenever applied, 

. 


How to cure Burns. 

The * Gazette Medicale,’ of France. says that by an ac- 
cident charcoal has been discovered to be a cure for 
buros. By laying a piece of cold charcoal upon a burn, 
the palo subsides immediately. By leaving the charcoal 
on one hour, the wound is healed, as has been demon- 
strated on several occasions. The remedy is cheap and 
simple, and certainly deserves a trial. 





Ground Riee Pudding. 

Add to one pint of milk four eggs well beaten and one 
anda half tablespoonful of ground rice; boil these to- 
gether, stirring them. Pour the mixture while hot over 
two ounces of butter, sugar to the taste, and add the 
grated rind with the juice of a middle-sized lemon. Line 
the dish with puff-paste before putting im the mixture, 
and bake. 


Lemon Pie. 

Three eggs, six tablespoonsful of sugar, one lemon. 
Take the yolks of the eggs and mix with white sugar; 
beat the yolks and sugar together. Beat the white of 
eggs to a froth; grate in the lemon-peel; mix the whites 
and yoiks of eggs together, pour io the juice of the lemon. 
Rich paste—bake as custard. Bake quickly. 





Indian Meal Pudding. 

Boil two quarts of sweet skimmed milk, then etir in 
eight tablespoonsful of Indian meal ; add two teaspoonsful 
of salt, two eggs well beaten, one cup of molasses or sugar 
(molasses is better), one pint of cold milk, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon or any other spice; pour into a deep dish, 
and bake four hours. 

A Cure for Scurvy. 

Plenty of open-air exercise and tepid bathing, fresh ani- 
mal and vegetable food, and the free use of ripe fruits 
and lemvn-juice. Lemon-juice appears to be almost a 
specific. 

To clear Coffee. 

Pour into the coffee the white and the crushed shell of 
an egg. Let it stand ten minutes, and it will be found 
bright and clear as water 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a large and brilliant fami! paper 
which has just eatered upon its third volume. ie is in- 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cincie, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such « jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it -ifords vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completencas is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foro Fokm, presenting 
ip —_ number thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of finely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of em! 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the foreign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, eparkling gems« from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and west. It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and al! sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itselfa Weicome Goret to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages. which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the publie a corpse of NEW aNd SRILLianT 
WRITERS | and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that ‘+ published. It presents a chaste and elegant heed 
ing, and ie printed upon heavy, fine white paper one 
rich, clear fout of type, cast expressly for it. Thse 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

a charming visitor for any family in the land = In the ed- 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corpse of lady contributors 
are organised, as well aa severe: steriing writers of the 
other sex, and it is promised that po weekly journe: im 
the world shal! excel it in pleacing variety, and the on! 

versal interest of cach successive neue 

Owning one of the oldest and largeet per evtet 





* 22) Winter Street, Boston, 


lishtments in the United States, the eubseriler porenme 
unlimited facilities which eneure the compirtencers sad 
excellence of this mammoth weekly journs! 
TEKMS —INVARIABLY 18 ADVANCE 
Own Scpscnimem.s .....- ‘ wed ¢ 
Two Scpecarnens ° - a% 
Ora Scesc amens . — aw 
Tweire Scescnmens (and one to getter-up of cleb) 1h 0 
SINGLE COPIERS FOUR CENTS 
Tus Fise oF ova Ussos ond Tas Warcoms Geaer will 
be sent together for 3 year 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietcr. 
Mace 
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THE MARCH OF CRIME. 
A MEMORY OF THE TOWN. 


BY WILLIE 5. PABOR. 
Murder with crimson band has stalked 
Abroad at noonday and at night; 
The blood-stained with the pure have walked, 
Aud Wrong has seemed to master Right. 
Lame-handed Justice on her seat 
(With few exceptions far between) 
Has seen the links of guilt complete, 
Yet found a way that guilt to screen. 


Corruption in official ranks, 
And evil counsel holding rule, 

He who resists has little thanks: 
Fewer he who becomes a toot 

To civic power—and pear and far 
Drifts the miasma of the bour; 

A bribe the gates of justice bar, 
And flattery hath boundless power. 


And to whatend? Rapine, and Theft, 
And Lust, and all the passions, take 
The place that Innocence hath left, 
Her hiding-place afar to make. 
O, hasten the auspicious day, 
When life, though high or low, skal be 
Sufe under the propitious sway 
Of Civic Truth and Honesty ! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE IRISH BRIDE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

THERE was no man more beloved and respect- 
ed in the whole county of Wicklow, than James 
Fitzmaurice, in the palmy days of his manhood. 
He inherited a small estate from his father, to 
which he had made material additions; and in 
his twenty-fifth year had married a young wo- 
man who was, in all respects, his equal. The 
wedding-day of James Fitzmaurice and Kathleen 
Ormond was a day of festivity among the people 
of their own degree, and it caused a general re- 
joicing and somewhat overflowing hilarity with 
those whom Fitzmaurice employed and their 
friends. Whiskey, unfortunately, flowed freely : 
and several persons were sevecely injured in 
passing. Nothing but the great respect which 
the conduct of Fiizmaurice had inspired, pre- 
vented a perfect riot. As it was, the constables 
were called in to interfere, and sent the noisy 
ones to their homes, just as the small hours be- 
gan to strike. 

Among those who were injured, Was a beauti- 
ful English boy, who was then visiting some 
Irish relations. Fitzmaurice took him to his 
house, although the peasants said it was a bad 
omen to have blood drops on his floor, on the 
wedding-day—and he and sweet Kathleen Or- 
mond, now Mrs. Fitzmaurice, tended the boy as 
if he were their own child, until he was able to 
be moved back to his friends. Shirley Ward 
never forgot them, and when at the age of twen- 
ty-four, his father died, leaving a large estate to 
his only son, Shirley’s first act was to place a 
certain sum in the funds, the interest of which 
was to be subject to the draft of James Fitzmau- 
rice, for the education of his eldest son. James 
too, bered the hand lad beside whom 
he and Kathleen had watched through the first 
two weeks of their married life; and when, a 
year after, a son was born, he gratified his wife’s 
maternal pride, by allowing her to call its name 
Shirley Ward Fitzmaurice. Little Master Ward 
was duly informed of this by his Irish friends, 
and a note, written in a schoolboy’s formal hand- 

writing, soon after arrived, accompanied by a 
silver cup for the baby. 

The next year, the baby’s perfections yielded 
to the superior ones of a little new sister. Kath- 
leen regretted that she did not know the name of 
Master Ward’s mother or sister; but one thing 
she was sure of—that Shirley, in his illness, had 
often talked of cousin Blauche, and she had no 
hesitation in appropriating the name for her little 
girl. 

Shirley Fitzmaurice was, therefore, twelve 
years of age, and little Blanche eleven, when the 
matter of the boy’s education was thus suddenly 
settled; and James thought it only right and 
proper for him to write a note of thanks to the 
benefactor of his child. To the expression of 
his gratitude, he ventured to append an earnest 
wish that he would again visit Ireland, and if 
not beneath his dignity, would he honor Fitz- 
maurice Place by making his stay there ? 

The visit was promised at some future time ; 
but an election to parliament and other matters, 
delayed it for several years. When, at length, 
the time came, James Fitzmaurice no longer liv- 
ed to receive him. His horse had unfortunately 
stumbled, as he was entering his own grounds 
one evening, and thrown the rider over his head. 
Pretty Kathleen Fitzmaurice was a widow, and 
her children orphans. 

“One misfortune treads close upon another’s 
heels,” is a trite but true saying. Before a 
month had passed, young Fitzmaurice had died 
while at school in Dublin, and the famine had so 
reduced her people that not one of them was 
able to plant the ground. Her own resources 
for food were poor enough, the last year’s crop 
having nearly failed, so that want actually stared 
her in the face, and even herself, her daughter, 
and the house servants had literally nothing to 
eat, after the domestic animals had been slaugh- 
tered and consumed. One poor cow remained 
to give a scanty supply of milk, but her living 
was gathered almost entirely from the store 
which she had tried to save for the family neces- 
sities. All was doubt and anguish, added to the 
sorrow of losing her husband and child. Debts 
were owing the estate which it was hopeless to 
dream of collecting while the debtors were starv- 
ing for food. 

Poor Kathleen! had it not been for her little 
Blanche, just now entering her sixteenth year, 
her heart would indeed have failed her; yet she 
who was her greatest consolation, was also her 
greatest anxiety. Even now the young girl's 
cheeks had grown thin and pale, and her once 
beautifally rounded figure had assumed a shad- 
owy lightness. 

But mother and daughter clung closer and 
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garb, they visited together the poor, distressed | 
people, carrying to each some morsel from their 
own poor meals, and speaking a word of encour | 
agement and sympathy which, tothe Irish heart, 
is dearer by far than any other gift. 
They had been out one chilly spring after- | 
noon, upon one of these excursions, where the | 
distress they had witnessed had so wrought upon | 
their spirits, that they threw themselves into a | 
kneeling posture and offered up not the formal | 
prayers of the church, buta real, spontaneous 
petition, that the wants of the poor, famished | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Her 


c might be supy 

It seemed as if the Heaven they addressed 
were about to grant the prayers they uttered ; 
for when they arose from their knees, by the dim 
light of the dying peat fire, they saw a figure 
within the room, so full of bright and affluent 
life, so different to the wasted, emaciated forms | 
which alone they had seen for a long time. It 
seemed to fill the room with its presence, nor | 
were they long in discovering who was their vis- 
itor; at least, it was so with Kathleen; for 
Blanche had never seen him before. It was 
Shirley Ward himself. 

The ship in which he had arrived bore benefi- 
cent gifts from England, and among them, Shir- 
ley Ward’s were not the least. He had not even 
heard of any deeper misfortune to the Fitzmau- 
rices than the probable chance that the famine 
might affect them. Kathleen saw at once that 
she had been to blame in not apprising him, and 
she told him so. She was glad that she had not 
drawn upon the interest of his benevolent inten- 
tion for her son, since his father’s death. 

Mr. Ward besought her to appropriate to her- 
self the same sum. She smiled sadly, thinking 
it perhaps of little use when there was nothing 
to buy with it. There was little said, but when 
lights were brought, Shirley was struck with the 
innocent beauty of Blanche Fitzmaurice. Very 
pule was the young girl’s face, but it was so pure, 
so intelligent, so ditferent to the rosy, buxom 
damsels of his own isle, that his heart seemed 
charmed out of his bosom almost at the first mo- 
ment. Blanche had determined that her brother 
at school should not know more than herself at 
home; and she had actually kept pace with the 
young student in every branch of learning. With 
the priest’s help, in connection with that of his 
young niece who had been educated in Dublin, 
she had achieved what, in Shirley Ward’s mind, 
was very wonderful. By judicious questioning 
he had found all this out, notwithstanding her 
modesty. 

She sang the wild songs of her country to him, 
although she wept when she uncovered her harp, 
for the first time since her father’s death. She 
could refuse nothing, however, to the friend of 
whom she had heard so much, and.to whom 
they had literally nothing to offer in the shape of 
food. 

When the mother reluctantly named this to 
her guest, and mourned that they were obliged 
to be so inhospitable, Shirley started up with an 
exclamation of grief at his own though#lessness, 
and, with a brief adieu, left the house. \ Half an, 
hour elapsed, in which mother and Qaughter 
alike wondered at, when he returned with a stout 
sailor, bearing everything requisite for’an abun- 
dant meal. “ We cannot eat when our poor 
people are hungry,” said Kathleen ; but he as- 
sured her that there was enough at the door, 
which the sailor was making himself as well as 
others happy in distributing. 

How sweet was this meal to the famished in- 
mates of Fitzmaurice Place, none can know save 
those who have felt the pangs of hunger. Shir- 
ley Ward, too, enjoyed it intensely, and he pro- 
longed his stay until he found it quite time to 
be on board ship. Kathleen overruled his ob- 
jections to accepting her invitation to remain, 
telling him that she could offer him lodging fit 
for a king, but not the king’s supper. As he 
had provided that entertainment, she, at least, 
must supply the rest. 

And he was forthwith ushered to a chamber 
so redolent of fragrance and beauty, so amply 
supplied with all appliances of comfort, that he 
could hardly realize that such a luxurious room 
belonged to the people whom he had just rescued 
from actual impending starvation. 

He went to bed, but although surrounded by 
ease and luxury, he could not sleep. The image 
of the little Irish maiden did not once leave his 
mind. It was so strange to find such a being 
where he had expected to find only lowly and 
unlearned merit. 

He sighed to think that he had already suffer- 
ed his name to be mentioned in connection with 
that of an English lady; and that Henrietta 
Kingsley was one who would not easily be trifled 
with. He must leave this little wild flower at 
once, though he longed to transplant it in Eng- 
lish soil. 

The morning rose bright and cheerful. The 
spring robins sang at his window, and when he 
opened it, the sun was shining among the golden 
green of the tender leaves. He looked out, and 
the first sight that met his eye, was Blanche Fitz- 
maurice, dispersing his last night’s gifts toa 
group of ragged children, upon whom famine 
seemed to have laid her hand heavily. Nota 
word was said, but the little thin faces, with their 
preternaturally large eyes, were turned upon her 
with an expression of adoration, as if it were to 
their patron saint. 

She was even more beautiful in his eyes, than 
he thought her the night previous. The sun- 
beams flitted among her soft brown curls, turn- 
ing them to spun gold, and the exercise of bring- 
ing from the house the curious little packets of 
corn and wheat which she had made up for them, 
had imparted a fain: flush to her usually pale 
cheek. He concealed himself behind the curtain 
that he might enjoy the scene undisturbed. There 
was woe breeding that morning for Henrietta 
Kingsley; but she deserved it, for she was a 
heartless flirt and coquette, although Shirley had 
not yet found that out. He remembered the ad- 
age which is often heard in Ireland, 








<< 


* Tis good to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.’ 


Tt was certainly good advice, and lest he should 
be tempted to the contrary, he went away with a 





closer to each other. In their deep mourning 


at Blanche, or press her hand as a friend may. 
Back to England he went, and into the pres- 
ence of Henrietta Kingsley. Her beauty subdued 
him, for she was surpasingly hartisome, but 
when she began to talk to him, his thoughts went 
back to that evening of sparkling and intelligent 
conversation in Ireland; and he was forced to 
admit that the English lady lost immeasurably 
by the comparison. 

Miss Kingsley seemed bent on securing him as 
alover. All her blandishments were put in re- 
quisition. It was decidedly the best matrimonial 
speculation she had known, and she valued it ac- 
cordingly. She could not afford to trifle here, 
although she had hitherto walked over hearts 
without heeding how she crushed them. 

Shirley saw no hope of escape. She had pleas- 
ed his fancy at first, and he had not then seen 
her imperfections. He had spoken words that he 
repented almost as soon as spoken. He was in 
his own room the next day after he returned, 
when a familiar step came beside him, and Fred 
Warwick’s joyous of sounded in his ear. The 


friends met kindly ani warmly ; yet Shirley soon 
relapsed into a thoug§tful gloom that did not es- 
cape Fred’s observant eye. ; 
“What ails you, Shirley 7”) he said, almost as 
tenderly as a woman would have put the same 
question. And Shirley, who kept nothing from 
his friend, told him all. 
“Leave it to me, Shirley,” said Fred. “T will 
manage that without compromising you in the 
least, or injuring any person. TI will manage 
that Henrietta Kingsley will herself break up this 
matter in less than a week.” 
“But how?” 
“Never mind the how, my dear fellow—only 
trust me. I promise you I will hurt nobody, and 
you shall sce the flirt in her true character, and 
be free to marry your little wild flower as soon as 
you and she can agree to it. What, doubtful 
still? Well—have your own way, and when 
you are safely moored, I will go and marry 
Blanche myself.” 

“T do trust you, Fred. Do as you like, only 
observe the conditions.” 
“T positively declare that they shall be relig- 
iously observed. Now Shirley, don’t contradict 
any reports you may hear about yourself, unless 
they should affect your moral character. That 
is all Task of you. The rest belongs to me.” 

Fred’s good, honest face was worthy of all 
trust; yet the rogue meditated something that 
should operate as an untruth, after all. Within 
twenty-four hours after this interview, it was 
bruited all over town that Shirley Ward was ru- 
ined in his property, and that the entailed estate 
was all that he could claim as his own. 

There were plenty of people who were glad to 
drop in at Mr. Kingsley’s with the news; and 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


M. D., New York. —Littie more than haif a cent 
passed since the British cotton manufacture was In its 
infancy—now it engages many millions of capital — 
keeps millions of work people employed, freights thou- 
sands of ships that are ever crossing and re-crossing the 
seas; and binds nations together ia Ges of mutual in- 
terest. The present yearly value of cotten, manufac- 
tures in Great Britain is estimated at 170,000,000 
About £30,000,000 of the above sum uted 
yearly among working people as wages 

“ Mippuesex.”—The vine is le-s impatient of a ceid win- 
ter thau a cool summer. Hence its northern limit, 
which coincides with lat. 47 deg 3) min on the west 
coast of France, rises in the interior, where, though the 
winters are colder, the sugmers are warmer, to lat. 40 
degs., cuts the Rhine at Coblentz in lat &) deg. 20 min., 
and ascends to 52 deg. 31 min., in Germany. 

L. M. RK , Koctester, N. ¥.—Sugar-cane (Saccharum offici- 
naram), a species of Gramineae, occurs to some extent 
without the tropics, baving been cultivated centuries 
ago in Europe, as at present scantily tn the south of 

pain, But it properly beleugs to the torrid zone, and 
has for its principal districts, the Southern United 
States, the West Indies. Venezuela, Brazil. the Mauri- 
tius, British India, China, the Sunda aud Pnilippine 
Islands. The plaut was found wild in several parts of 
America on the discovery of the continent, and occurs 
in a wild state on many Of the isinnde of the Pacific. 

W. S., Baittnere.—At Rome, in the thne of Tiberius, a 
law passed the senate which, as well as prohibiting the 
weariug of massive gold jewels, also forbade the men to 
debase themselves by wearing silk. There was a time 
when silk was of the same vaiue as gold—weight for 
weight—and It was thought to grow upon trees. It is 
recorded that silk mantles were worn by some noble 
ladies at # Vall at Kenilworth Castle, 1280. 

R. G.—About four bundred and forty--ix muscles have 
been dissected and described in the buman body, aud 
the action ef these is perfectly understood. Probably, 
however, there is a much larger puwber of mascles, 
aud of compound actions of muscles, than the skill of 
man has been able to recognize. 

S. 8.— Decatur’s expedition against the Algerine pirates 
sailed in May, 1515. 

Aktist.—The papal crown ix in the form of a cap made 
very high, surrounded by three coronets, baving two 
pendants like & bisuop’s witie, aud On it top & wound 
of gold. 

Hovsexanesa.—'‘ JeSfery ‘s Patented Marine Glue” is a 
compound of ludia rubver, shell-lac aud coul-tar 





LOCAL GOSSIP. 

Perhaps Franklin Street is now the finest busi- 
ness street in this country—it would be hard to 
match it, we think, in any quarter of the globe. 
The graceful sweep of its fagades, the breadth of 
the open space, the amplitude of the buildings, 
their grandiose character, the strength and beauty 
of the materials, all these features combine to 
make up a striking architectural spectacle. It is 
one of the most admirable improvements with 
which our city has of late been endowed. 

Still one may be pardoned a tender, if not a 

ful, glance at what the exigen ies of trade 





father and daughter held a long con ion, of 
which the following note was the result. 


“Mr. Surrey Warp :—Dear Sir,—Before 
this reaches you, my daughter and myself will be 
en route for Paris. The slight attachment which 
you have proffered tox, (4 my daughter is, 1 am 
sorry to say, funréeche® = “tne by! her) It would, 
have beey ti i we had tt been oth- 
erwise; Dut I i it will fbejtor the best. Allow 
me to consider you still as a friend, and believe 
me yours most trvyy, 

Ricnarp Kincsiey.” 

East Terrace, May 1p). 

“What a happ Y’ exclaimed Fred 
Warwick. ‘“ Mr. Kigsley told me contidential- 
ly this morning that \Hetty liked you, but that 
she had been brought up too expensively to mate 
with a poor man! So you see that it was only 
the golden bait that caught that fish. Now, my 
boy, write your answer, and be off to Ireland at 
once.” 

“ You forget that they have precluded any an- 
swer by not staying to receive it. Itis not worth 
the trouble.” 


Shirley’s fortune came back. So did Mr. 
Kingsley and his daughter when they heard the 
news ; but it was too late. The first time they 
rode out, they met Shirley Ward and his beauti- 
ful wife—the counterpart of that sweet maid of 
Erin, whose 

‘beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems or her gay geid wand.” 





HINDOO GOSSIP. 


Mr. Gangooly thus enumerates the topics of 
conversation among the Hindoo women, when a 
few of them get nig, omy in a neighbor’s house : 
“ First, the dinner, how it was cooked, by whom, 
and of what it consisted. Now one regrets that 
she could not succeed very well in cooking fish, 
and puts too much salt in it; another specifies 
every material of which the Banjan consisted. 
Second, the ornaments, the price and quality of 
the gold and silver which they are made of. 
Third, husbands, their tempers, affections, liber- 
ality and age, etc. Fourth, the property, dress, 
ornaments, bodily and mental qualities of the 
neighbors, etc.’ After all, human nature is 
pretty much the same everywhere. How many of 
the above topics enter into the tea-table talk of 
our own women! As Mr. Gangooly shrewdly 
remarks: “In this country the women do not 
regard it as useless talk, while busy in knitting 
or sewing, to inquire of the lady with the pink 
bonnet who made her dress, who cut the pattern, 
or to speculate upon the wealth of the man Sarah 
is engaged to, etc.” 





BOXING-MATCHES AMONG WOMEN. 


Doctor Wynter, in his “ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” says that some of the earliest notices of 
boxing-matches on record, singularly enough, 
took place between combatants of the fair sex. 
In a public journal of 1772, for instance, we find 
the following gage of battic thrown down, and 
accepted : “ Challenge—I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, 
of Clarkenwell, having had some words with 
Hannah Hyfield, aad requiring satisfaction, do 
invite her to meet me upon the stage, and there 
box me for three guineas, each woman holding 
halfa crown in each hand, and the first woman 
that drops the money to lose the battle.” “ An- 


have displaced. We miss the private dwellings, 
the scene for 80 many years of domestic comfort 
and elegant hospitality ; we miss the old cathe- 
dral where good Bishop Cheverus had often 
Protestant listeners to his liberal and winning 
discourses ; we mis¢ what we used to call “Old 
Drury,” the Federal Street Theatre, that temple 
of the muses—rather a shabby temple, by the 
way—where so many planetary stars and lesser 
satellites shone year after year with dazzling 
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THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
King Frederick William IV, 
occupant of a throne renowned in history, has, 


of Drassia, the 


after a long illness, been gathered to his fathers 
We accordingly place on record a sketch of his 
career, as a page of contemporary history. Fred. 
erick William 1V. was born October 15, 1795, 
and was therefore in the 66th vear of his oye. 
He succeeded his father, Frederick William ILL, 
on the 7th of Jane, 1840. Having received bis 
education uhder the most eminent professors in 
Germany, he took part, as a simple officer, in 
the campaigns of 1813 and Isl4 
years prior to the death of his father, the Crown 
Prince was looked upon as the hope of the abso- 
latist party, but shortly before his accession to 
the throne his feelings and principles are sup- 
posed to have undergone a change. 


For some 


It was seen 
with pleasure by the most enlightened men of 
Prussia that he inclined to the liberal side, and a 
policy was expected of bim which would have 
the effect of bringing bis administration into 
closer harmony with the national feeling, at least 
in so far as its foreign policy was concerned, 
which Idaned too much to the side of Russia, to 
please the patriotic and intensely German party; 
that desired to be German above all things, even 
more than it desired to be Prussian. When in 
the fulness of time he mounted the throne, these 
hopes seemed on the point of realization. He 
conceded several reforms which, although of a 
minor character, were hailed with delight, as the 
precursors of a better system, and presented in 
many respects a markcd and favorable contrast 
to his father, who had almost uniformly held and 
acted upon the doctrines of absolutism. The 
new reign was unmarked by any great event until 
the year 1848, when the revolutionary spirit of 
the period seized on the people of Berlin, and 
led to collisions between the military and qe 
citizens. The king took measures to calm the 
tempest of insurrection, placed himself at the 
head of the national party, and proposed to fuse 
all the German States into a great Federal union, 
under a single monarch. His fumons saying, 
“ Prussia disappears, and Germany is born,” ad- 
ded fervor to the existing excitement through- 
out Germany. But the king’s enthusiasm not 
only led him too far for the time bat very soon 
cooled. An unfortunate, although accidental 
quarrel, between the people of Berlin and the 
soldiers induced exasperation on both sides, and 
renewed bloodshed was the result. Prisoners 
were taken, but the king released them, following 
up his clemency by a general amnesty for polit- 
ical offences, and by forming a new administra- 
tion from the ranks of men in the popular confi- 
dence. Restored tranquillity was the almost 
immediate consequence of his measures. Shortly 
afterwards, and still with German unity es his 
watchword, he undertook to protect Schleswig- 
Holstein, in opposition to the claims of Den- 
mark ; but when the national assembly at Frauk- 
fort passed over his pretensions and elected the 
Archduke John Lieutenant-General of the Ger- 
man Empire, Frederick William became con- 
vinced, to all appearances, that German unity, 
such as is desired by the enthusiastic students of 
Germany, was a game too difficult for him to 
play ; and that as a king he would better consult 





brilliancy; where Cooke and Edmund Kea 
electrified audiences composed of the loveliest 
and the most intellectual among us. As a dim 

e of boyhood, we recall the great row 
there, where Kean was finally hissed from the 
Boston stage, when the benches were all broken, 
and the chandeliers all hed, and the lobby 
doors wrenched from their hinges. That was a 
wild night, and gave us a liberal definition of the 
word “row.” 

Most of the players are gone, as well as the 
old playhouse. Cooper, “the noblest Roman of 
them all,” is no more. Mrs. G. H. Barrett was 
one of the fairy stars of the establishment. We 
remember her there in the zenith of a beauty that 
never wholly faded. Uutil the day of her death 
she was a handsome woman, but in the glow of 
youth she was bewitchingly beautiful, both on 
and off the stage. In Washington Street, old 
and young, men and women, turned to gaze as 
her graceful figure passed. The snows now rest 
upon her grave at Mount Auburn. “ Gentl 








the i of his kingdom by giving more of 
his attention to Prussia and less to Germany, 
than he had been in the habit of doing. At the 
same time, as if fearful of the fate of Louis XVI. 
and other’weak though well-meaning monarchs, 
whose sad end is recorded in history, he thought 
it safer to act the part of a conservative than 
that of a revolutionary monarch, and entered 
upon a career of re-action which exposed him to 
much ill-will, if not danger; but which never 
again eventuated in popular insurrection. At 
the outbreak of the Crimean war, it was confi- 
dently expected that the King of Prussia would 
have cast in his lot with Great Britain and 
France, but with the vacillation which marked 
every period of his career his intentions were al- 
ways in advance of his acts, and the reason for 
doing anything was balanced in his mind by 
some reason equally cogent for not doing it; or 
at all events for postponing it; and time wore on 
and found him equally distrusted by Russia and 
by the powers opposed to her. In the yeer 





George,” her husband, was a dashing fellow in 
those old days, the original “ Corinthian Tom” 
in “ Tom and Jerry,” and very like the “ Corin- 
thian,”” even when the curtain was down. We 
remember him in his palmy days, with hat and 
many-caped drab box-coat, seated in a high- 
swung gig, driving tandem, on the road to 
Brighton—tandem teams were all the fon then. 
But “ Gentleman George ”’ has made his exit. 

Was there ever a more versatile actor than 
Henry J. Finn? Certain parts, such as ‘“ Beau 
Shatterly ” and “ Philip Garbois,”” seem to have 
died with him. And what a “ Bob Logic!” 
What a tragic fate too awaited the man who sup- 
plied the million with mirth! He went down on 
that terrible winter night in the ill-fated Lexing- 
ton, a fate to which fire and ice lent their united 
horrors. 

Miss Placide, sister of Henry Placide—she, too, 
is dead—was a favorite actress in those old 
schoolboy days. Mrs. Pelby played “ Cherry,” 
in “ Cherry and Fair Star,’”’ when that spectavie 
was firstrepresented at the Federal. We can- 
not call by name half the phantom figures that 
pass over the plane of memory’s glass, as we 
evoke the past. If the “ places that knew them ” 
were still standing, their images would perhaps 
be more distinct. But the fairy bowers, the rob- 
bers’ caves, the canvass waterfalls, the Cyprian 
galleys, and the walls which rang to the voices of 
the “ poor players,” have all crumbled into dust 
While the theatre was in the process of demoli- 
tion, we picked up on the stage a copy of the 





swer—I, Hannah Hytield, of Newgate Market, 
hearing of the resolueness of one Elizabeth Wil- 
kinson, will not fai, God willing, to give her | 
more blows than werds, desiring home blows, 
and from her no faver; she may expect a good 
thumping.” The htif crowns m the hands was 
an ingenious device‘ prevent scratching. | 
~ | 
To be conscious of all the peril, toil, and de- 
feat, and yet resolatéy press on to the encounter, 
in the hope of the ult mate triumph, is the most 
consummate manhoai,—she highest proof of mor- | 
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brief and hurried yood-by, hardly daring wo look 


al endowment,—faitl and coursge 


letter Hotspur reads in “ Henry 1V.,”” commene- 


ing, ““ But for my own part, my lord, I could be | 
| contented to be there,” etc. 
| we have of “Old Drury.” 


It is the sole relic 
As we gaze upon 
i@s faded characters, and time-soiled pages, the 
past brightens, we see faces that we shall look 
upon nevermore this side of Lethe, hear voices 
that can nevermore sound in mortal ears. 

“ My eyes are GSilled with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, 


Por the same sound ie in my ears 
That io the days | ead 


1857 symp of mental aberration were ol- 
served by the physicians of his majesty, and 
these symptoms continuing to grow stronger it 
was at length deemed necessary to establish a 
regency; and on the 9th of October, 185s, the 
king’s brother, Prince Frederick William Louis, 
the heir presumptive to the throne, was inducted 
into that office, and took the necessary oaths, 
amid the general satisfaction of the people. The 
late king was married on the 29th of November, 
1823, to Elizabeth Louisa, daughter of the lave 
Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria. The 
was no issue by the marriage, so that after > 
actual regent, the heir presumptive to the throne 
of Prussia is the Prince Frederick William 
Nicholas Charles, married on the 25th January, 
1858, to the Princess Royal of England. 


———-- ewe 


Work wry Hen Mitten.—A new work by 
the late lamented Hugh Miller is announced in 
Edinburgh, entitled, “ The Headship of Christ, 
ana the Rights of the Christian People.” It is 
acontribution to the literaiure of # controversy, 
his rigorous and earnest manipulation of which 
first brought Hugh 
notice. 


Miller prominemiy into 
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Sisautar Accipest.—A little boy lost his 
eye, at Batavia, N. Y., recently, 


y stumbling 





and falling on a gimiet, with which he was bor- 


ing a hole in a board 
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IscrepipLe —A lovesick young man, who 
has taken very much of late to writung som 
nets, bas just hung himself with one of bu 
lines. 
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Womuas.—What would this world be without 





woman’ A perfect blank—like a sheet of paper, 
not even ruled. 
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Giap or 1t.—The boundary 
Massechusetts and Khode Island has been settied 


at last. 
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A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY 
have marely rad an acroaet of @ mo 
Palnta! domestic tragedy than thet ee are ab 
© present to our readers 


w 


Th te 0 terribhe war 
ing agains the indulgence of viuheat joann 
A Gorman phe tan, namet Hricetloech reat 
mg at Tinkerwille Pa 


. Mardered his wife, + 
cently, and then MW 


ew out his own brains = T 
Pittsharg Gasette save: He had beet marr 
twiee By his first wife he had two sans. (hr 
Wan and Charies—the former 
Qge, and the latter fifteen 
be had two 


tweety years 
Ry bee eecwnd @ 
deaghters, Mary, twelve wears of a 
and Julia, four or five years af age The far 
had always exhibited « partiality for the teswe 
Die fest wife mech to the antevance and 4) 
Pleasure of the last, who had « mother’s feelin 
and wished her own children w be corened 
meh as the others oe domestic troah 
srewing out of this state of affaires often beat 
Vielonce One day lately he weet tate the ro 
where his wife war, and hert his foot (he had 
thoes on) on a spel which the youngest ot 
had twon using. Thies threw him into a hx 
m the transporte of which 
slapped the offending child severely in the f 
A querrel ensecd between him and hie @ 


long parton 


which only increased his irascible somper, « 
Gually induced him, in the heat of it, to rey 
w his office for his gam. This was a Gere 
ptece, intended either for shot or hall, and he 
turned with it into his wife's room, determls 
ax the sequel proved, to take her life 


' Poin 
@ at her, he ordered her ap stair 


She dul 
obey at firet, and he preceeded to cock the y 
Finding him fatally hont on tischiel, she eta 
to leave the room, and had nearly reac hed 
Stairs when he fired, amdehe foll on her lace 
ball with which the yum was loaded eutering 
Fight ide of hee chost and prodacing alms: 
staat dewh. Hoe then went again into his of 
and procuring another single barreled gar 
turned to the room, and stood looking at 
wife, weltering in herblood. After easing « 
fal spectacle for a moment, he pat the masse 
the piece he held into bis mouth end fred, 
following hie wife wo her final account, afi 
very brief interval, The house in which 
lived was a comfortable frame They ooew 
@nly a portion of i, bat enough to afford 
very combortable quarters, In their sitting.» 
they had mahogany chairs, with r cust 
and 4 handsome bookcase stood next the 
filed with what appeared to be expensive su, 
instruments. He had stated to the neigh te, 
that he was a sargeon in the Dateh arm 
fifioe n years. A Christmas tree, which st: 
the room, decked with toys and ether symm 
the holiday, formed a mournful contrast : 
scene of blood with which it was sarround 
we oes 
SALT. 
Some modern agricultural writers have 
ed the necessity of giving animals salt 
following remarks as to the effect of sa! 
health, by Professor James F. Johnston, o 
land, may be relished by those who still Pp 
in their own puddings, and allow their « 
little now and then: “ The wild buffalo fre 
the salt-licks of Soeth-western America 3 
imals in the central parts of Suwth Afrien 
fure prey to the hunter who conceals bia» 
bind a saltspring; and our domestic cat 
perefully into the hand that offers them + 
of this delictous luxury. From time imme 
it has been shown that without salt man 
miserably perish; and among horrible 5 
ments, entailing certain death, that of 
cu'prits on saltess food is said to have pre 
in barbarous times, Maggots and o@rrupt 
spoken of by ancient writes as the dict 
symptoms which saltless food engenders , 
accent, or unchemiecal modern, could « 
how euch sufferings arose, Now we kno 
the animal craves salt; why it suffers disc 
aod why it ultimately falls into disease if 
Cr a time withheld. Upwards of half the 
matter of the blood (57 per cent.) coments « 
mon salt; and as this is partly discharge: 
day through the skin aod kidneys, the m 
of continued sipplies of it to the healt 
becomes sufficiently obvious. The bile a! 
tains soda ae & special and indispensal 
stiteent, and vo do all the cartilages of th 
Stint the eapply of salt, therefore, and 
will the bile be able properly to aasiet the 
tion, nor the cartilages to be built ap ay 
fast as they naturally waste” 
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Tax Coat Taave —The quantity of 
tylvania anthracne coal brought to mark: 
year 1460, was about eight and « half 
of tons, of double the quantity reported » 
ayo. la addiuon to this large domestic 
there ic at least a million and a half u 
sumed at the pout of projection in 
Pennsylvania, or produced in the western 
of the State 
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that a certern deceeeed man “ come w 
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LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
derick William IV., of Prussia, the 
* a throne renowned in history, has, 
- illness, been gathered to his fathers. 
lingly place on record a sketch of his 
page of contemporary history. Fred- 
am IV, was born October 15, 1795, 
‘erefore in the 66th year of his aye. 
ed his father, Frederick William IIL, 
of June, 1840. Having received his 
ahder the most eminent professors in 
he took part, as a simple officer, in 
ligns of 1813 and 1814. For some 
» to the death of his father, the Crown 
looked upon as the hope of the abso- 
y, but shortly before his accession to 
his feelings and principles are sup- 
ave undergone a change. It was seen 
ure by the most enlightened men of 
‘vat he inclined to the liberal side, and a 
s expected of him which would have 
- of bringing his administration into 
mony with the national feeling, at least 
+ as its foreign policy was concerned, 
-ned too much to the side of Russia, to 
» patriotic and intensely German party; 
-ed to be German above all things, even 
nit desired to be Prussian. When in 
as of time he mounted the throne, these 
med on the point of realization. He 
{several reforms which, although of a 
varacter, were hailed with delight, as the 
rs of a better system, and presented in 
sspects a marked and favorable contrast 
ther, who had almost uniformly held and 
ipon the doctrines of absolutism. The 
-m was unmarked by any great event until 
1848, when the revolutionary spirit of 
‘od seized on the people of Berlin; and 
collisions between the military and qe 
The king took measures to calm the 
t of insurrection, placed himself at the 
¢ the national party, and proposed to fuse 
German States into a great Federal union, 
a single monarch. His famons saying, 
sia disappears, and Germany is born,” ad- 
rvor to the existing excitement through- 
rmany. But the king’s enthusiasm not 
ed him too far for the time but very soon 
\. An unfortunate, although accidental 
al, between the people of Berlin and the 
‘rs induced exasperation on both sides, and 
ed bloodshed was the result. Prisoners 
taken, but the king released them, following 
is clemency by @ general amnesty for polit- 
offences, and by forming a new administra- 
from the ranks of men in the popular confi- 
e. Restored tranquillity was the almost 
vediate of his Shortly 
-wards, and still with German unity as his 
chword, he undertook to protect Schleswig- 
‘stein, in opposition to the claims of Den- 
-k; but when the national assembly at Frank- 
passed over his pretensions and elected the 





























shduke John Lieutenant-General of the Ger- 
a Empire, Frederick Wiiliam became con- 
ced, to all appearances, that German unity, 
ch as is desired by the enthusiastic students of 
rmany, was a game too difficult for him to 
iy; and that as a king he would better consult 
» interests of his kingdom by giving more of 
. attention to Prussia and less to Germany, 
an he had been in the habit of doing. At the 
cme time, as if fearful of the fate of Louis XVI. 
id other*weak though well ing hs, 
hose sad end is recorded in history, he thought 
safer to act the part of a conservative than 
at of a revolutionary monarch, and entered 
pon a career of re-action which exposed him to 
\uch ill-will, if not danger; but which never 
vain eventuated in popular insurrection. At 
1e outbreak of the Crimean war, it was confi- 
ently expected that the King of Prussia would 
‘ave cast in his lot with Great Britain and 
Wrance, but with the vacillation which marked 
very period of his career his intentions were al- 
vays in advance of his acts, and the reason for 
loing anything was balanced in his mind by 
some reason equally cogent for not doing it; or 
at all events for postponing it; and time wore on 
and found him equally distrusted by Russia and 
by the powers opposed to her. In the year 
1857 symptoms of mental aberration were ob- 
served by the physicians of his majesty, and 
these symptoms continuing to grow stronger it 
was at length deemed necessary to establish a 
regency; and on the 9th of October, 1858, the 
king’s brother, Prince Frederick William Louis, 
the heir presumptive to the throne, was inducted 
into that office, and took the necessary oaths, 
amid the general satisfaction of the people. The 
late king was married on the 29th of November, 
1823, to Elizabeth Louisa, daughter of the late 
Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria. ok 
was no issue by the marriage, so that after th 
actual regent, the heir presumptive to the throne 
‘of Prussia is the Prince Frederick William 
| Nicholas Charles, married on the 25th January, 
1858, to the Princess Royal of England. 








Work sy Htcu Mitter.—A new work by 
the late lamented Hugh Miller is announced in 
Edinburgh, entitled, “ The Headship of Christ, 
and the Rights of the Christian People.” It is 
acontribution to the literature of a controversy, 
his rigorous and earnest manipulation of which 
first brought Hugh Miller prominently into 
notice. 
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Sincutar Accipent.—A little boy lost his 
eye, at Batavia, N. Y., recently, by stumbling 
and falling on a gimlet, with which he was bor- 
ing a hole in a board. 





IncrREDIBLE.—A love-sick young man, who 
has taken very much of late to writing son- 
nets, has just hung himself with one of bis own 
lines. 





Wowan.—What would this world be without 
woman? A perfect blank—like a sheet of paper, 
not even ruled. 
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Guap oF 17.—The boundary line between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island has been settled 
| at last. 
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A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


We have rarely read an account of a more | 
painful domestic tragedy than that we are about | 
It is a terrible warn- | 


to present to our readers. 
ing against the indulgence of violent passion. 


A German physician, named Brieutlaach, resid- | 
ing at Tinkerville, Pa., murdered his wife, re- | 


cently, and then blew out his own brains. The 
Pittsburg Gazette says: “ He had been married 
twice. By his first wife he had two sons, Chris- 
tian and Charles—the former twenty years of 
age, and the latter fifteen. By his second wife, 
he had two daughters, Mary, twelve years of age, 
and Julia, four or five years of age. The father | 
had always exhibited a partiality for the issue of | 
his first wife, mach to the annoyance and dis- 
pleasure of the last, who had a mother’s feelings, 
and wished her own children to be caressed as 
much as the others. TWe domestic troubles 
growing out of this state of affairs often led to 
violence. One day lately he went into the room 
where his wife was, and hurt his foot (he had no 
shoes on) on a spool which the youngest child 
had been using. This threw him into a head- 
long passion, in the transports of which he 
slapped the effending child severely in the face. 
A quarrel ensued between him and his wife, 
which only increased his irascible temper, and 
finally induced him, in the heat of it, to repair 
to his office for his gun. This was a German 
piece, intended either for shot or ball, and he re- 
turned with it into his wife’s room, determined, 
as the sequel proved, to take her life. Pointing 
it at her, he ordered her up stairs. She did not 
obey at first, and he proceeded to cock the gun. 
Finding him fatally bent on mischief, she started 
to leave the room, and had nearly reached the 
Stairs when he fired, and she fell on her face, the 
ball with which the gun was loaded entering the 
right side of her chest and producing almost in- 
Stant death. He then went again into his office, 
and procuring another single-barreled gun, re- 
turned to the room, and stood looking at his 
wife, weltering in herblood. After gazing at the 
sail spectacle for a moment, he put the muzzle of 
the piece he held into his mouth and fired, thus 
following his wife to her final account, after a 
very brief interval. The house in which they 
lived was a comfortable frame. They occupied 
enly a portion of it, bat enough to afford them 
very comfortable quarters. In their sitting-room 
they had mahogany chairs, with hair cushions, 
and a handsome bookcase stood next the hall, 
filled with what appeared to be expensive surgical 
instruments. He had stated to the neighborhood 
that he was a surgeon in the Dutch army for 
fiftwe n years. A Christmas tree, which stood in 
the room, decked with toys and ether symbols of 
the holiday, formed a mournful contrast to the 
scene of blood with which it was surrounded.” 





SALT. 

Some modern agricultural writers have doubt- 
ed the necessity of giving animals salt. The 
following remarks as to the effect of salt upon 
health, by Professor James F. Johnston, of Scot- 
land, may be relished by those who still put salt 
in their own puddings, and allow their cattle a 
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TRUE HEROISM. 
We have always contended that the truest he- 
roism was not exhibited on the battle-field. The 








| 
| 


heroism that saves life is greater than that which | 
| destroys life or simply defies death. An anec- | 


dote of Stephenson, the famous engineer, illas- | 


trates what we mean. One day in the year 1814, 
a workman hurried into Mr. Stephenson’s cot- 
tage with the startling information that the deep- 
est main of the colliery was on fire. He imme- 


| diately hastened to the pit’s mouth, about a hun- 


dred yards off, whither the women and children 
of the colliery were fast running, with wildness 
and terror depicted in every face. In an ener- 
getic voice, Stephenson ordered the ‘engine-man 
to lower him down the shaft in the corve. There 
was danger, it might be death before him, but he 
must go. As those about the pit-mouth saw him 
descend rapidly out of sight, and heard from the 
gloomy depths of the shaft the mingled cries of 
despair and agony rising from the work-people 
below, they gazed on the heroic man with breath- 
less amazement. He was soon at the bottom 
and in the midst of his workmen, who were par- 
alyzed at the danger which threatened the lives 
of all in the pit. Leaping from the corve on its 
touching the groand, he called out, “ Stand 
back! Are there six men among you who have 
courage enough to follow me? If so, come, and 
we will put the fire out.” The Killingworth 
men had always the most perfect contidence in 
George Stephenson, and instantly they volun- 
teered to follow him. Silence succeeded to the 
frantic tumult of the previous minute, and the 
men set to work. In every mine, bricks, mortar 
and tools enough are at hand, and by Stephen- 
son’s direction materials were forthwith carried 
to the required spot, where, in a very short time 
a wall was raised at the entrance to the main, he 
himself taking the most active part in the work ; 
thus the atmospheric air was excluded, the fire 
was extinguished, the people were saved from 
death, and the mine was preserved. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON A DRAMATIST, 

The versatile Emperor of France has been 
trying his hand in a new line. The play called 
the “ Massacres in Syria,” a grand scenic drama, 
ostensibly written by Mr. Victor Sejour, but real- 
ly by Mr. Mocquard, the emperor’s private sec- 
retary, has a whole scene from the pen of Louis 
Napoleon himself. Of course the clacquers, the 
puid applauders in the pit, were told which was 
the ‘“‘emperor’s scene,” and when that was 
represented, clapped and shouted like a pack of 
bedlami The emperor, who was present at 
the first representation, smiled half sardonically 
at the compliment, for he knew just what the ap- 
plause was worth, yet on the whole was flattered 
at the smoothness with which the scene went off. 
If there should an ill turn in the current of his 
fortunes, who knows but he may set up as a 
playwright? 








A DETERMINED WOMAN. 
Lola Montez was once in a car, when she pull- 
ed out one of her favorite little cigars and coolly 
lighted it. The conductor soon made his 





little now and then: “ The wild buffalo freq 

the salt-licks of South-western America ; the an- 
imals in the central parts of South Africa area 
sure prey to the hunter who conceals himself be- 
hind a salt-spring; and our domestic cattle run 
pe.cefully into the hand that offers them a taste 
of this delicious luxury. From time immemorial 
it has been shown that without salt man would 
miserably perish; and among horrible punish- 
ments, entailing certain death, that of feeding 
cu!prits on saltless food is said to have prevailed 
in barbarous times. Maggots and c@rruption are 
spoken of by ancient writes as the distressing 
symptoms which saltless food engenders ; but no 
ancient, or unchemical modern, could explain 
how such sufferings arose. Now we know why 
the animal craves salt ; why it suffers discomfort, 
and why it ultimately falls into disease if salt is 
for a time withheld. Upwards of half the saline 
matter of the blood (57 per cent.) consists of com- 
mon salt; and as this is partly discharged every 
day through the skin and kidneys, the necessity 
of continued stpplies of it to the healthy body 
becomes sufficiently obvious. The bile also con- 
tains soda as a special and indispensable con- 
stituent, and so do all the cartilages of the body. 
Stint the supply of salt, therefore, and neither 
will the bile be able properly to assist the diges- 
tion, nor the cartilages to be built up again as 
fast as they naturally waste.” 





Ture Coat Trape.—The quantity of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite coal brought to market in the 
year 1860, was about eight and a half millions 
of tons, or double the quantity reported ten years 
ago. In addition to this large domestic export, 
there is at least a million and a half tons con- 
sumed at the point of proiuction in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, or produced in the western portion 
of the State. 





+ 
Dertorante.—A_ richly dressed woman, 
drunk in the street, was arrested in St. Louis on 
a recent Sunday evening, shouting and singing 
like a freed school boy. On her person was found 
$119 in gold, and valuable jewelry ; she is high- 
ly educated, speaking several languages. 


A wise Jury.—Not a thousand miles from 
this city a coroner’s jury lately rendered a verdict 
that a certain deceased man “ came to his death 
by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy in the 
minds of the jury.” 





Prematcre Stupies.—Force not a child to 
premature study. The footpaths may be soon- 
est green in the spring, but afterwards they are 
but sere and yellow tracks through the blooming 
meadows. 


-_——— + —oe > 

Tue Hanmosy or Virtve.—Al! good things 
harmonize; all bad things are discordant, both 
with the guod and with each other. 


eee 





Diamonvs —There is a lady in New York 
wears a necklace of diamonds worth | 
$25,000. | 


weer 


who 


| 


Paintine Hovuses.—The best time for paint- 
ing huases is ducing the autumn or winter. 


“ Madame,” said he, blandly, “you cannot 
smoke here.” 

Madame went on smoking without paying the 
least attention. i 

“Madame,” repeated the conductor a little 
savagely, “you can’t smoke here.” 

Lola looked up at him, gave a sweet smile, 
and asked : 

“ What do you say, sir?” 

“T say you can’t smoke here.” 

“But you see I can, though,” replied Lola, 
sending up an extra puff, and smiling at the 
absurdity of the conductor’s theories. 





A Cat Srory.—An escaped wild cat has tak- 
en its quarters in the basement of a building in 
Cincinnati, and rid it completely of rats. A few 
days since, a German employed in the establish- 
ment thought so noble a cat ought to have a 
companion, and th carried an ordinary 
specimen of the feline race of his own to the 
factory one night, and placed it in a room with 
the other. Next morning he went to the build- 
ing early, to see how they had become friends, 
when a ghastly sight met his vision. After star- 
ing at the complacent wild cat for a moment, he 
shook his fist, and indignantly exclaimed : “ You 
ugly monster, der is noting left but ze head ’nd 
tail.” 





a 


Very Eastty Dose —Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, enclose us twenty cents in pustage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any six 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





Tue Ice Boat.—The Prairie Du Chien pa- 
pers bring the intelligence that Wiard’s Ice Boat 
had made a trial-trip with perfect success. As 
soon as the engine was put in motion the boat 
started, and soon attained a speed of twenty 
miles an hour. 





Oi, Wexrs.—Oil wells in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, were known to the Seneca In- 
dians more than a hundred years ago, and by set- 
ters in the region, seventy years ago. 





Loncevity 1x Ruope Isianxp.—Fitteen per- 
sons died in Bristol, R. L., last year, over seventy 
years of age. The average of the whole nam- 
ber was seventy-nine years. 





Harrivess.—Tillotson truly says that man 
courts happiness in a thousand shapes, and the 
faster he follows it, the swifter it flies from him. 

Pe Le 
A wosperFcL Genius.—There is a man so 
knowing, that men who don’t know their own 
mind come to him for information on the subject. 





$3.— The Flag of owr Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together fur $3 per year. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The wires of the French electric telegraphs 
were broken by frost lately. 

The continued snow has caused the substitu- 
tion of sleighs for horse-railroad cars. 

The ladies attend the university lectures in St. 
Petersburg, and take notes. 

The proprietors of the London Times have 
settled a splendid pension on Mrs. Bowlby. 

Mr. Wm. B. Taylor, originally a letter carrier, 
has been confirmed post-master of New York. 

Dr. E. R. Humphrey’s lectures on Bulwer are 
highly interesting. 

The Brooklyn, New York, Academy of Music 
is described as a very fine building. 

While we were enjoying good sleighing, our 
New York friends were wading in siush. 


The pope recently sent his blessing to a dying | 


cardinal by telegraph. 

The late Dr. Charles Lowell saw Napoleon I. 
the first time he appeared as emperor. 

Mr. Dean Dudley has been collecting materials 
for a history of Exeter, N. H. 

Temperance in art has been described as the 
use of water-colors. 

The modern steeple-chase is a young clergy- 
man in search of a settlement. 

Mrs. Anna Bishop lately sang in New York, 
as superbly beautiful as ever. 

Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel are a little 
unpopular at Paris just now. 

The English wish the French occupancy of 
Syria to cease at once. 

A man is often attached to an old hat—a wo- 
man never to an old bonnet. 

Queen Victoria has bought a handsome High- 
land estate for “ P. Wales, Esq.” 

Poets say that art is long—but the artists are 
always short. 

The city of Aurora, Indiana, is now lighted 
up with water gas. 

The death of Lola Montez at New York, was 
occasioned by paralysis. 

A man of sense may disdain artifice, as a rich 
man may wear a plain dress. 

People who are always talking sentiment rare- 
ly have deep feeling. 

Man is partly a creature and partly the creator 
of circumstances. 

Never carry a sword in your tongue to wound 
any one’s reputation. 

It is not by attacking the false, but by exhibit- 
ing the true, that good is done. 





AN AMBITIOUS SUPE. 

Our friend, “ F. P. L.” of Nashville, says the 
Knickerbocker, tells a laughable story of an am- 
bitious supernumerary in one of the south-western 
theatres. He said to his manager one night, just 
before it became his turn to go upon the stage: 
“T wish you would grant me a small favor; I’ve 
got tired of ‘going on,’ night after night, and 
saying nothing but ‘ My lord, your carriage await 
you.’ I want you to let me add a few words; 
they shall be short, and I can make a p’int with 
’em that will ‘tell.’” The good-natured man- 


ager, willing to umoy the poor “supe,” gave 
him the tequi sion, “for #ne night 
only.” So when he made his customary appear- 


ance upon the scene, he delivered himself as fol- 
lows: “ My lord, yo! riage awaits you; in 
the meantime allow 1), to observe that a man 
who strikes a womays i, elow the convivialities 
of his sex, and noti-e o:ja human being!” Hav- 
ing interpolated this high-sounding speech into 
his text, he retired “amidst prolonged applause !’”” 





Garrpacp1 at Home.—At Caprera, in Gari- 
ba'di’s house, at break of day all are astir, and 
every one preparing himself for his own occupa- 
tion, so that on the little square facing the house 
you see on one side Colonel D. sharpening a 
knife; on the other, F—— mending a spade; 
Menotti, his son, trying a musket; B——, who 
with a needle, mends nets; G—— selecting the 
seeds ; and, inside the house, the daughter’s good 
governess preparing some coffve for those working 
people. Then each goes about his business—one 
to the direction of the plough, another to the 
plantation of the vine, which is to be tried ; some 
devoting themselves to fishing, others to the chase, 
and the general to survey all, to direct all, select- 
ing the best agricultural systems that his mind 
suggests to him. 








Guizot's Suaksreare.—M. Guizot’s trans- 
lation of the complete works of Shakspeare is 
in course of publication by Didier of Paris. The 
first volume has appeared, and contains along 
with M. Guizot’s “Study” of Shakspeare, 
“Hamlet,” “ Coriolanus,” and the ‘ Tempest.” 
The second volume will contain ‘ Julius Cvsar,”’ 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” the “ Comedy of 
Errors,” and “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
This edition will also contain the “ Poems and 
Sonnets.” 





A Freycu Arrtist.—Saintain, the French 
artist, who has risen to distinction during his ten 
years’ residence here, especially for his unequal- 
led crayon portraits, has lately received an order 
from the French government for a large historical 
picture. France remembers her children abroad, 
as well as at home. 





Coo..—Major Stuart Wortley, an English 
amateur photographer, during an action between 
the Neapolitans and Garibaldians, was seen quiet- 
ly engaged in taking a daguerreotype of the 
scene, the artist himself exposed to a heavy fire. 





A Fic ror tne Discovery !—Among late 
California items, we notice that Captain Sutter, 
of gold-discovery fame, has found out a way of 
making brandy trom figs. 

—————- *+—mwe@ee  - 

A rarce Lor.—The Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company have for sale one million two 
hundred thousand acres of land on the route of 
their road. 





A costty IsstrcmMent.—Spohr’s violin, 
which has been in favor in Paris for some time, 
has been bought for a thousand Prussian dollars. 





Taxino THe Cexsus.—in England this oper- 





ation is performed in 24 hours. Quick work. 





THRE FLAG OF GUR UNION? + 


foreign Mtems. 


Ristori is at present playing at St. Petersburg, 
but does not arouse as great admiration as Rachel 
did. 

King Victor Emanuel, after a triampbal tour 
through his newly-acquired provinces, has arrived 
at Tarin. 

The new King of Prussia, formerly the Prince 
Regent, will not abdicate in favor of his son, but 
will mount the throne under the title of Fred- 
erick William V. 

The oldest inhabitant” of merry England 
cannot remember ever having heard before ot 
such extremely severe weather as is now congeal- 
ing the mother-country. 

The London ‘Times thinks the late Frederick 
William, of Prussia, was good and almost great 
in everything but as aking. Neither nature nor 
circumsta: ces allowed him to be that. 

A new Russia loan amou.xting to 100,000,000 of 
silver roubles has been contracted and completely 
raised by subscription among the merchants and 
other classes ot the inhabitants of Russia. 

There are in London thirty-six refuges, homes, 
and industrial schools—fifteen for boys, and 
twenty-one for girls. In these institutions, 400 
children are at this present moment being fed, 
clothed, and lodged, and taught how to earn 
their daily bread. 

The Austrian Ministry has drawn up a bill in 
relation to the liberty of the Protestant Church 
in the non-Hungarian provinces. Several enact- 
ments of it are absolutely contrary to the stipu- 
lations of the Concordat, so that a revision of the 
latter is indispensable. 

Michael Chevalier, the well-known political 
economist, has just been named Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honor. This favor has been con- 
ferred by the emperor in testimony of the service 
rendered by M. Chevalier in the preparation of 
the Treaty of Commerce with England. 

Abdul Medjid is the most extravagant dog in 
the world. He has ordered Ketchoglu, the court 
purveyor of jewelry, to manufacture forthwith 
a magnificent tiara of di ds, worth 13,000,000 
piastres! It is said that this trinket is intended 
for the Empress of the French. 

A traveller in India relates that the horses of 
the Meer of Scinde are fed cach morning, after 
being watered, with a pound of coarse sugar and 
a pound of clarified butter, which are made into 
balls—that the horses eat greedily after being 
once used to it. The writer notes that it fattens 
the horses prodigiously. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 

It may be that the greatest reward of early 
piety is early death. 

A life full of constant employment is the only 
safe and happy one. 

Men pay tribute to monarchs, but women 
make monarchs pay tribute to them. 

A wise man may be pinched by poverty ; but 
only a fool will let himself be pinched by tight 
shoes, 

We pass our lives in regretting the past, com- 
plaining of the present, and indulging false hopes 
of the future. 

As the sword of the best-tempered metal is the 
most flexible, so the truly generous are the most 
pliant and courteous. 

Value the friendship of him who stands by 
you in the storm; swarms of insects will sur- 
round you in the sunsnine. 

Educate the whole man—the head, the heart, 
the body ; the head to think, the heart to feel, 
and the body to act. 


A young girl g 
ingling with fashi 














lly loses her fresh by 
gling bie society, as the bright 
stream does by mingling with the sea. 

There is no greater obstacle to success than 
trusting in something to turn up instead of going 
to work to turn up something. 

To be truly wise, ask counsel of both times ; 
of the ancient time, what is best; and of the lat- 
ter time, what is fittest. 

“Tf you are a great general,” said Sylla to 
Marius, “ come and fight me.”—‘“If you are a 
great general,” was the quiet answer, “ make me 
ceme and fight you.” 

Of what value, or danger, is any opinion, in- 
dependent of the spirit in which it is conceived ? 
The same rays of the same holy religion visit the 
earth as a genial sun, or as firebrands, according 
to the nature of the medium through which they 
pass. 

Every bold action requires a second, on pain 
of destruction; and it is the consciousness of 
this which lames the courage of most men, who 
feel strength enough to act like Cvesar, or Socra- 
tes, if they were sure they would be called on to 
do so only once in a life-time. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


Who is a very unpopular officer with some of 
the ladies ?—General Housework. 

Why are fixed stars like wicked old men ?— 
Because they scintillate (sin till late). 

Why should an alderman wear a Tartan waist- 
coat '—To keep a check on his stomach. 

Theory may be all very well; bat young doc- 
tors and lawyers always prefer practice. 

Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thander- 
cloud !—Because it is continually a light’ning. 

If Queen Victoria gave Prince Albert a kiss, 
and he returned it, what public building would 
it name ‘—Royal Exchange. 

Did you ever know a woman that would not 
think you intelligent, if you said her children 
were pretty ? 

An Irish woman, in her will, ordered her body 
to be burned after her death, as she was afraid of 
being buried alive. 

It is to be feared that the quality of tenderness 
is mach more frequently found in beefsteaks than 
in husbands or wives. 

In New York they are peddling hot lemonade. 
Nor’ Wester of the Boston Post suggests, that 
for an unemployed man there is no aid equal to 
lemon-ade. 














At a recent fashionable ball in Nottingham, a 
lady who was annoyed by the dust exciaimed 
“Pray keep your mouth shut, my dear Evelina, 
or you'll certainly be turned into an hour 
vilass.”’ 

Ist elderly lady “T’ve got me a bag, sence 
that airday I lost my pas.” 2d elderly lady. 
“ Dew tell! have you lost a pus? I losted one 
wonst. Don’t it make a person feel awfully to 
lose a pus!” ‘ 

A burglar was once frightened out of his 
scheme of robbery hy the sweet simplicity of a 
solitary spinster, who putting her night-capped 
head out of the window, exclaimed :-—" Go awav! 
aint you ashamed !” i: 

A gentleman in advertising for a wife, says 
“Tt would be well if the lady were possessed of a 
competency sufficient to secure her syainst ex- 
cessive grief, in case of accident occurring to her 
companion.” 

If one has the ingenuity to burn his fingers 
with a piece of ice, he may set up for a wizard ; 
but the man who succeeds in burning his fingers 





by meddling with other people's affairs, may nut 
be so smart after all. 


Quill and Scissors. 


The Havana Cuban Messenger (printed in 
English) states that the publication of that paper 
has proved a complete success; that it is now 





compelled to issue a supplementary sheet, and 


may toun be obliged to increase its dimensions 


| from four two eight pages, in order to accommo 


cing the Kaffirs in South Africa, the 


date its patrons. 

A London paper says, a few days ago Lady 
Charlotte Chetwynd made a wager to ride from 
Greadonhall, Atherston, to Cliff house, six miles 
distant, in twenty-five minutes. Her ladyship, 
notwithstanding the had state of the road, per- 
formed her undertaking with fifty-six seconds to 
spare. 

A wire suspension bridge, of two handred feet 
span, and capable of sustaining a weight of twen- 
ty-six tons, has just been completed across Nashua 
river, in rear of the Jackson mills, to accommo- 
date the number of operatives who reside on the 
opposite side of the river. 

While practising at a target, at Augusta, Ga., 
a young man, named Foster, unguardedly went 
in front as a comrade fired. The ball passed 
through his head, and struck the target half an 
inch trom the bull's eye. 

A young lady of Cincinnati, a relative of Lord 
Dalton, recently deceased in England, is one of 
the heirs of an immense property, amounting to 
about £9,000,000, or $45,000,000, Her portion 
will make a respectable dowry. 

What fellows the English are! They are fight- 
hinese at 
Vekin, the cannibals of Madagascar, and control- 
ling the trade of Fast Africa while looking after 
the source of the Nile. 

A gun accidentally exploded, in the hands of 
a gentleman riding in a wagon, at Pekin, Ill, 
recently; the ball struck a silver half-dollar in 
the pocket of Captain Rhodes, and his life was 
thus saved. 

One of the oldest citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, 
who has done the State some service in times 


past, pro the formation of a company of old 
mes. He says he wants real old fellows who can't 
run. 


Riding home with his daughter, on a load of 
hay, from Toronto, C. W., a farmer telt drowsy, 
and fell asleep ; on arriving at the tavern to pass 
the night, he was found stiff—frozen to death. 

The Charch-rate question is at present attract- 
ing considerable attention in England. A warm 
discussion is anticipated during the sessions of 
the approaching Parliament. 

Elles Ryan died of want and exposure in a 
wretched hovel at West Troy. When found her 
little boy was calling on his dead mother to get 
up, and give him some food. 

At Stowe, Vt., there are five factories, in 
which starch is made from potatoes. Each con- 
sumes about 20,000 bushels per annum, and eight 
pounds of starch is the yield of each bushel. 

A party of Germans sailed from New Orleans 
to establish a colony in Nicaragua, where Mr. 
Andleburg, a wealthy German, has bought 160 
square miles of territory. 

A poor, half-witted mother, near St. Louis, 
a short time since, placed a feather bed over her 
little baby, to keep it warm, as she said, and 
smot it. 

It is reported that there is a lad living in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, only seven years of age, who 
plays chess with such skill as to defeat some of 
the best players. 

They do not allow profane swearing in East 
Haddam, Connecticut. Benjamin Batton has 
been fined $1 and costs for indulging in the habit. 


While kindling a fire at Sharpsburg, Md, 
Rev. Mr. Shuford struck his eye againt the stove 
door, and knocked it completely out. 

D. A. Rider of Bennington killed 212 fall- 
— mice in his oat barn, in one day, recently. 

hey had eaten thirty bushels of oats. 

There is a spot on the brain not larger than 
the head of a pin, which, if touched, is sudden 
death, as instant as lightning. 

A wolf was caught in Guilford by Colonel 
Isaac Weston, which measured from the head to 
the tip of the tail six feet five inches. 

The house in which Thomas Jefferson was 
born, in Shadwell Depot, in the county ot Alber- 
marie, Va., was burned lately. 

The population of Montreal, Canada, as indi- 


cated by the census now being taken, is about 
90,000. 


The people have to go ninety miles for their 
newspaper mail, at Buena Vista Lake, California. 





Mar 
arriages. 

Tn this city, by Rev. D. ©. Eddy, Mr. William B. Wood- 
ward to Miss Mary Garrison 

By Kev. Dr Duncan, Mr. Samuel I. Jordan to Mins 
Harriet J. Nason. 

By Kev. Lyman Boyden, Mr. Robert J. Atkinson to Misa 
Mary MeClay. 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, 
eae — Vincent. 7 

y . Alfced Putoam, Mr. Joseph Bugbee to a 
Hattie H. Cordwell. - 
ant Kev. Dr Eddy, Mr Reuben Hannaford to Miss Rhoda 


. Andrews. 
By Kev. BE Hale, Mr. Frederick PF. Dewey to Mise 
Frances B Adame 





Mr. Thomas A. Weiss to Miss 


oO 
At Kast Boston, by Rev Samuel Tupper, Mr. John M. 
Crane to Miss EBiizabeth Drury 
At Charlestown. by Kev. Mr. Everett, Mr. T. A. Pair- 
banks to Miss Eliza Dickron 

at Roxbury by Kev. Alfred 8. Patton, Mr. Thomas W. 
Paimer to Mise liy J. Pond 

At Dorchester, by Kev Mr Holland Kdwerd ©. Morse, 
E-q., to Mise Caroline E Pierce. 

At Waltham, by Kev. J ©. Parsons, Mr. Edward M 
Keith to Miss Maria Maynard 

At Newburyport, by Kev K. A. Eaton, Mr. James EB 
Whitney to Mise Susan Simpson 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Dorchester, Mr. Ezra Abbott 
tw Miss Jennie Palmer. 

At Amesbury, by Rev L. L Eastman, Mr. Henry Kose 
to Mies Sarah M. Moree 

At Chatham, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Heary K Bates to 
Miss Arzetia O. Eid: 5 

At ina Mr. Nathan Il Aldrich to Mies Fannie 

ec er 

At Providence, R. I., by Rev. A. H. Clapp, Mr. James 
C. Harris to Mim Saran Aldrich 

At Exeter, N. H., Mr. Moses H. Stickney to Miss Harriet 
N. Barker. 


7 Deaths. 


In this city, Mre Rebecca L. Brewer, 31; Mre. Itachel M 
Smith; Mra Kimirs D. Senter, 20. Mr. Frederick D 
Byrne. 54; Daniel Hol is Keq. 77; Mr. Ramuet f Da 
ton, 38, Mr John f K Fieke; Mr Nathentel Nicvotas 
Bates, 57; Mies Adeila Marietta Davis, 17, Mre eteore 
W. Uaider, 42, Uuaries Brooks, Bey, 66, Mr. Veter 
Stephenson, 

At Onariestown, Mrs. Doreas Fuller, 54, Mr Charles 
Lapham, 67 

At Chelsea. Mr James TI Long. 41 

At Dorchester, Mre. Harriet B Burrowghs, 4% 

At Cambridgeport. Mre. Mary Uiark, 7¥ 











At Warhington Vilisge, Sou'h Boston, Luke Nash, Kaq , 
At) 


At Brookline, Mrs. Susan Cabot, (7 

At Keading. Mrs. Carciice © Wigntan, % 

At Lyon, Mr. Alena Lewls 67 

At Worcester Mise Fannie B Corey. 

At Watertown, Mie J Nettie Meacham. 23 

At Jamaica Piaine, Mr Charice Wetey Heady, 17 
At Walpole. Mr. Henry M Hort, 7 

At Awesvory. Mr David Currier &) 

At Provincetown, Mre Haoneh *mall_ &%. 

At Kew Redterd. Mr Hobert Tider 4 

At Fah Kiver, Mre Hanosh Dewsteg 0 

At Soutn Maiden, Mre Eather h Whittemore, 
At Wayleed, Mr. Kil Boermae, 7 

At Newber Mr Wilem Heeth, 

At Towowed, Mr Jonas Farmer “2% 

At By) Seid, Mr themes Moody. 77 

At Liccester, Mr Bten Booed, 77 

At Sodhary Mr Willie Mey nerd, 71 





A’ Peenbroke, Mr. Kinks Keen, £4, Mr Uries Good. 
a 








































[Written for The Flag of our Union] 
THE REGRET. 


BY MISS SUSANNA F. MOORE. 


If I bad been his only love, 
How biest my life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 


He told me she was beautiful, 
Aad good as she was fair; 

Her smile was sunshioe to his heart, 
And still was lingering there. 


He said her love was pure and deep, 
Her temper sweet and wild; 

And that she was all innocence, 
And joyous as a child. 


Ere one short year the vision fled 
That never can return; 

He weeps her still—his early bride, 
And ne’er will cease to mourn. 


I know he loved her more than me— 
He never told me 80; 

But, in his heart, I feel he bears 
A silent weight of woe. 


To me he is all tenderness, 
Yet when I hear him sigh, 

I know his thoughts are wandering 
To days that are gone by. 


If I had been his only love, 
How blest my life would be; 

But he weeps for her who early died, 
Though wedded now to me. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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THE LOVE TEST. 


A TALE OF THE HEART. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER I 


EMMA, OUR HEROINE. 


Love :—what a volume in a word, an ocean in a tear, 
A seventh heaven io a glance, a whirlwind in a sigh, 
The lightning in a touch, a millennium in a moment, 
What concentrated joy or wo in blest or blighted !ove! 
For it is the native poetry springing up indigenous to 


The benrt’e own country music thrilling all its chords, 
The story without an end that angels throng to hear, 
The word, the king of words, carved on Jehovah's 
heart ! PROVERBIAL PaILosoPay. 
How sweet an idolatry is that of love, enslav- 
ing the willing soul, and yet bringing out all the 
native grandeur of the heart’s devotedness. It is 
the most fragrant blossom that flowerg in the 
garden of the heart, and the most delicate withal ; 
yet how completely it masters our stubborn will 
and bends us pliant to its unbounded sway. 
Where is the heart in which its echo is not heard, 
where the soul whose most sensitive chords have 
not been touched by its magic hand? It is of 
this potent wizard of our nature that our pen is 
about to speak; of the wiles of the heart, of 
jealousy, fof hope, of confidence and despair. 
Then follow and bear with us, gentle reader. 





“Morton, we will leave the matter to you. 
Say, then, shall we make a picnic of it, or a sail 
—rural or aquatic? Come, Sir Judge Advocate, 
what shall it be?” 

These words were addressed by Emma How- 
land to her cousin Frank Morton. The former 
was a sweet girl of sixteen, and Frank was a 
manly fellow of twenty. 

“T would declare such a verdict as should 
please you all,” said Frank politely, “but that 
I fear I cannot do. It appears that we shall 
have a very warm day, and if that is the case we 
shall enjoy a rural fete, I think, better than a wa- 
ter excursion with a burning sun over our heads ; 
in consideration of which, I decide for the pic- 
nic,” he continued, delivering his words with a 
mock sol y and precisi 

“ Plaintiffs and defendants, ye hear the ruling 
of the court,” cried a merry voice close by his 
side. 

“A life in the woods for me,” sang Emma, 
gaily. “To the woods it shall be then,” said 
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sive, but was also under the highest state of cul- 
tivation, the grounds presenting the appearance 
of one continuous garden, and looking far more 
like the well-trimmed parks, hedges and fields of 
some old English estate than a farm in the new 
world upon the banks of the North River. 

At the time our story commences the family 
consisted of Colonel Howland and his favorite 
Emme, an only child upon whom he doted with 
a father’s fondest regards ; all his affections seem- 
ed to be centered in her, ail his ambition to be 
bound up in her. The two with the old nurse 
and some half dozen servants and laborers made 
up the family at the mansion-house. Emma was 
the offspring of a second marriage, her birth cost- 
ing the mother’s life. This event seemed if pos- 
sible to endear his child, while yet an infant, still 
more to his heart, for she was emphatically the 
parting gift of a dearly loved companion. But 
sixteen years had passed away since the event, 
years of quiet comfort to Colonel Howland, as 
he hed the develop of mind and per- 
son in his only child. Latterly he had seemed 
to realize that Emma required more the compa. 
ny of those of her own sex and age, and acting 
upon this suggestion of his own mind, he had 
seemed to grow quite merry, and the old halls 
were often filled with invited guests, and on the 
occasion at which we have introduced the reader, 
half the young ladies attending the neighboring 
seminary were passing the holidays with his 
daughter at the valley. Frank Morton, a cousin 
of the family, was also passing a few days at 
Howland Dale, taking a short vacation from his 
collegiate studies at Harvard University. This 
day had been set apart previously for the pur- 
pose of enjoying a fete ch tre, or an i 
upon the water, as the case might be, and many 
of the young g of the neighboring fam- 
ilies had been invited to the house to share in 
the anticipated pleasures of the day. 

In all, the party consisted of about twenty per- 
sons, being an equal division of both sexes, and 
a merry troop they were, full of life and sport, a 
picture of innocence and beauty. The route was 
decided upon, the spot selected, the servants were 
sent forward to prepare the rural feast, and every- 
thing bespoke a joyous day for the merry picnic 
party. 

At the outset, some rules and regulations were 
established and promulgated with all due, yet 
mock solemnity, and among others, each one 
was to choose a mate for the day to whom he 
was to devote himself; but as considerable con- 
fusion was attendant upon this ceremony of choos- 
ing, it was at last decided that Frank Morton 
should be umpire, and make a selection for all. 
This he did, ing by allotting Emma for 
himself, and the rest with a due degree of impar- 
tiality. Some complained among themselves, 
that he had taken the lion’s share, but they were 
content, for full well they knew that the choice 
was not only his, but that of Emma also. No 
one who saw them together could mistake the 
relation that existed between their young hearts, 
Frank Morton had loved her from his most boy- 
ish days, when first they met and romped about 
the green swards and shady lawns of Howland 
Dale, while his love was, as we have intimated, 
returned by his cousin Emma with the full 
warmth of her gentle and affectionate heart 

It was high noon when the party reached the 
woody retreat by a circuitous route, and now sat 
or lounged among the green leaves and deep 
shades of the forest. One group gathered around 
a young student who was elevated upon a stump, 
(literally ‘stumping ’ it), were listening to the re- 
lation of some college trick played off upon the 
instructor or some officer of the institution. 
Another group were gossiping in the true blue 
stocking style, surmising, guessing, predicting, 
and the like, yet all in the very merriest and 
happiest mood. A third was engaged uniting 
their voices in carolling a sweet song which echo- 
ed afar off. 

Frank Morton and Emma Howland had stroll- 
ed away from the rest of the party, and were now 
walking arm in arm in the green aisles of the 
wood, confiding in each other every present joy, 
and future hope, loving and beloved. Ah! gold- 

















she, turning to her , who all respond- 
ed with jpyous voices and eloquent eyes to the 
decision as to the manner of their sport for the 
day. 

Our tale opens in the year 18—, one fine 
morning in the latter partof May, when Nature 
first fairly awakened from her long winter’s sleep, 
was putting forth buds and green leaves, and fan- 
ning them with gentle zephyrs, and smiling upon 
them with sunny skies; at that time of the year 
when everything, from the heart of man to the 
opening petals of the budding flowers, seems to 
start afresh in the year, watered by the soul-in- 
vigorating and enlivening dews of hope and 
expectation. 

On the left bank of that noble river the Hud- 
son, just amid the Highlands, there is as green 
and lovely a valley as may be found the world 
over, spread by a carpet of flowery beauty and 
watered by a silvery stream, its course in envi- 
ous and loving proximity to the sweet brier and 
clustering wild flowers that grow in lavish pro- 
fusion throughout the valley. Just at its north- 
ern entrance is situated Colonel Howland’s es- 
tate, and to which the valley itself belongs. It 
is altogether a most lovely spot, and beautifully 
and appropriately ornamented by the old man- 
sion-house of the Howland family.: Its original 
dimensions were comparatively small, but com- 
posed of stone ; there it has stood for nearly a 
century, during which time numerous additions 
had been made to the former plan of the house, 
which had now become surrounded by four large 
wings, after the old Moorish style of architecture, 
or as the colonel was wont to call them, “ towers.” 
Altogether it was a quaint old pile, presenting a 
singular and picturesque appearance, its four 
towers being distinctly visible from the Hudson, 
peeping from out the valley known as Howland 
Dale. 

The Howlands were a wealthy family, de- 
seendants of the old Federal school, whose Eng- 
lish parents had early settled upon this spot, still 
occupied by them, through the validity of a royal 
grant. Here had the family passed through two 
generations, each adding to and improving the 
estate, until it had become not only very exten- 





en ts are those of young Love making its 
bed among the blossoms of Hope in the beauti- 
ful garden of the heart’s affection, and looking 
forward to the bright stars that illumine the fairy 
future. 
Emma Howland was just at that age we love 
most to contemplate, when the form and mind 
stand trembling as it were on the yerge of woman- 
hood and maturity. She was at that age when 
the heart is most ible to soft impressi 
when every thought becomes romantic, and the 
ideal reigns supreme in the heart. Who can 
look upon such as Emma Howland was at that 
, her ¢ dolent of pure and 
maidenly thought, of an untroubled and happy 
heart, of the joy of anticipated bliss,—who that 
has learned experience in the school of disap- 
pointment could look upon her without a quicker 
pulsation of the heart, as he says to himself, 
there is a stern reality lying hid behind this twi- 
light of fancy? The heart of Emma Howland 
had not yet tasted the bitterness of hope destroy- 
ed, the wings of fancy were yet unclipped, nor 
had the roughness of the world seared her 
feelings. 

Frank Morton, of parents equally rich in world- 
ly goods, and related by ties of blood as well as 
of ardent affection, was dearly loved by the ten- 
der girl, while he in turn looked upon Emma as 
almost superhuman, loving her with an affection 
only equalled by her own. 

“Dearest,” said Morton, “how blessed are 
we of Heaven in the deep and vital love of each 
other. What paradise is there can more than 
equal our happiness in the love that binds us? 
I never pray to Heaven but your name eloses 
each appeal to the throne of grace. I have no 
joys but I share in spirit with you, no hopes, no 
wishes but centre in thee, my sweet confiding 
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“ Ah! talk to me ever thus, dear Frank,” said 
Emma, her large eyes of the hue of a Damascus 
blade, swimming in lakes of trembling joy, tears 
that act upon the soul as does the gentle dew up- 
on the tender petals of the opening flower. 

“You make an Eden, dear one, of any spot, 
and this green wood, these mossy banks, this 








happy hour, ah! how indelibly each tender look 


imprints them on my soul.” 

“Ah! Frank you are so eloquent, and are so 
blind to all my faults, that though I dream your 
words all over again at night, I sometimes fear 
there’s flattery in them!” 

“Emma, Emma,” said young Morton, in a 
tone of voice wherein grief and tender reproach 
were mingled. 

“Nay, forgive me, Frank, if I have spoken 
thoughtlessly,” said she, a tear wetting her cheek 
and her breast heaving with inward emotion, “I 
pray you to forgive me.” 

“Tcan forgive anything but the harboring of 
such a thought,” said Frank Morton, kissing 
away the tear upon her soft cheek. “Do you 
think I wonld deceive you in the most trivial 
matter, Emma?” 

“Ono, no, Frank, I spoke thoughtlessly,” 
said the agitated girl, with eyes imploring 
forgiveness. 

“‘T would not have our love embittered by a 
single doubt, for worlds, dear Emma; in that 
case it would cease, and be no longer true love, 
for that begets perfect confidence.” 

“1 know it, I know it all, dear Frank ; it was 
but the promptings of my heart, influenced by 
the fear that such perfect love and happiness 
could scarce be real, and then it scanned each 
point of the citadel of our affection to find some 
weak place where an enemy might enter, and 
thus the thought was born, for;what more insid- 
ious enemy is there, dear Frank, than flattery?” 

“You are too shrewd for me, after all, my lit- 
tle philosopher, and win me by the power of your 
argument.” 

“Do you forgive me then?” 

“ Ay, with my whole heart.” 

“Then I am content” 

“ Wilt sit down, dear Emma?” said Frank, 
leading her to a gently rising knoll in the shade 
of the lofty trees. 

“ Yes, Frank, and you shall relate me a story.” 

Then seated upon a mossy bank, Frank told 
her of some Eastern tale he had translated from 
a foreign tongue, and eager in the issue of the 
story, she would weep and smile by turns as 
changed the plot ever and anon, and when at last 
the auspicious finale was rehearsed, and all the 
gaudy trappings of Eastern imagery were brought 
to embellish and wind up the tale of happy issue, 
her head sank upon his breast in confidence and 
pride that she was beloved by one so worthy of 
her soul’s devotion. ‘ 

Again they joined their friends, and seated at 
the festal board, the merry laugh and sprightly 
song enlivened the entertainment, while the mo- 
ments flew swiftly away, until the sinking sun at 
length warned the merry group to seek the home- 
ward path. None among that happy pany 


Frank Morton remained perhaps even longer 
than he otherwise would have done, to help Em- 
ma to regain her wonted spirits, still more en- 


deared to her by his late manly conduct in sav- | 


ing her from a watery grave. Frank contem- 
plated the circumstance as far as it related to 
his cousin, with feelings of any character rather 


than of regret, because it had enabled him to | 


render her a service that should bind them still 
nearer to each other. 

Frank Morton was a young man of an ardent 
and imaginative mind, ambitious to excel in 
everything he attempted, and his pride in this 
respect often led him to overstep the modest 
bounds of wisdom and good advice. Thus actu- 
ated, he was again at his college studies exerting 
every faculty to outstrip his fellow-classmates in 
the branches to which their attention was given ; 
but he was naturally far from possessing a very 
vigorous bodily constitution, and his assiduity to 
perform his task, notwithstanding the warnings 
of his physician, under whose care he already 
was on account of the fragile character of his 
health, soon brought him toa sick bed; a raging 
fever was the i i q e, and poor 
Frank suffered for weeks, though unconscious 
most of the time, being temporarily deranged. 
But from his sickness he was at length sufticient- 
ly relieved, mainly through the tender care of a 
dear sister, aided by good medical attendance, to 
follow the earnest wish of his physician, which 
was that he should take a sea voyage and pass 
the coming winter in a more genial clime than 
that of his own rough New England. 

At last Frank reluctantly prepared to start for 
Italy, for he could not bear the idea of so long a 
separation from Emma as the trip and stay must 
necessarily involve. It seemed to him like sev- 
ering the vital cords of his heart, and the effect 
of this anxiety thus induced upon his delicate 
health had nearly decided his physician to re- 
mand his direction and advise the invalid to stay 
nearer home ; but he was a man who was thor- 
oughly conversant with human nature, who pen- 
etrated the outside show of matter and mastered 
its hidden depths, and after serious thought upon 
the subject, he resolved that Frank must certain- 
ly go, and there was no reprieve. 

Consequently, young Morton had prepared 
with a heavy heart to start for Italy during the 
coming week, and now set out for Howland 
Dale to bid farewell to her who held sole posses- 
sion of his heart. When they met, Emma was 
startled to behold the great change that had tak- 
en place in her lover’s person, and her heart 
trembled lest the hand of consumption might al- 
ready beupon him. She did not hesitate to urge 
upon him to start upon his voyage immediately, 
and only bore the pangs of so long a separation 








but had passed a day to be remembered, a day to 
be put down upon the heart’s leaves among the 
registered moments of happiness. Recall, gen- 
tle reader, some such period in your own mind, 
moments in by-gone time, when, blessed with 
youth and a light heart, a whole day of pleasure 
and innocent delight has been passed without be- 
ing darkened by a si ’ Butalas! there 
was a cloud to mar the y7ef this day after 
all, and one too of a most unexpected character. 

On the route of return to Howland Dale, the 
party must necessaril 83 over a smal] stream 
of water, one of the h is of small tributaries 
that rise among the hi abd flow into the noble 
Hudson. Across it wad thrown a bridge of about 
an hundred feet in length, at a point where the 
stream was deepest, and the current ran with the 
greatest velocity. This point had been chosen 
in selecting a place for the bridge, for the reason 
of the narrowness of the water course at this 
spot, rendering a bridge much easier of construc- 
tion here than at any other site- The bridge 
which was only improved by such vehicles as 
Colonel Howland found it necessary to employ 
upon his estate, was in many parts in quite a 
dilapidated condition, and in point of fact very 
unsafe. The party reached itand were crossing, 
their merry voices ringing gaily to the echoes of 
the twilight scene, when a cry of horror, a thrill- 
ing, blood-freezing cry, broke upon the ear, and 
arrested their feet. 

Frank Morton had separated from Emma on 
the home-path for a few moments, and as the 
cry fell upon his ear was some way in advance 
of the main portion of the party; turning, he 
sawataglance that Emma, with two of her 
female companions, had fallen through a loose 
plank in the bridge and now floated among the 
raging waters below. A single glance sufficed 
and his quick eye showed him at once the exact 
position and the extent of the peril. Presence 
of mind is a rare quality on so trying an occa- 
sion, but Frank Morton exercised it nevertheless 
like a philosopher. He did not leap wildly into 
the water after the apparently drowning girl, but 
re-crossing the bridge, he ran swiftly along the 
bank of the river until opposite the point to 
which the bodies had been conveyed by the cur- 
rent, and then plunging in, swam with a bold 
stroke towards the inanimate form of Emma 
Howland, followed by several of the gentlemen 
of the party, who secured with much difficulty 
and personal hazard the two who had shared the 
accident with her. But Frank Morton had a 
much harder task to perform, for Emma was 
much nearer the middle of the swift ranning 
stream, and consequently further from the shore 
than her companions, and was also fast passing 
from sight by a bend of the creek, but Frank 
swam swiftly after her, and she was soon in his 
powerful grasp. 

The shore being at length safely gained, she 
soon revived from the effects of the accident, but 
not so both of her companions, one of whom, 
notwithstanding she had been a less time in the 
water than had Emma, and every exertion had 
been made to resuscitate her, yet she never spoke 
again. A sweet flower had been cut off in the 
very bud of its existence, and gathered all un- 
tainted to the bosom of its God. The sad and 
fatal accident cast a gloom over all the company 
at Howland Dale, for they were like sisters to 
the deceased, and each and all soon quietly took 
their leave of the family for their homes. There 
had been a sad blight east apon the pleasures of 
their young hearts, and they left the scene that 





so impressed it upon their minds. 





by within herself that it was for his 
good, and for him she would joyfully sacrifice 
anything. 

It is a mild moon-lit harvest night, Frank 
Morton sits by the side of Emma Howland in 
the oak grove hard by the mansion-house, her 
soft hand in his, while his eloquent tongue bids 
her a last good night, for before the morrow’s 
sun the packet would take the tide for the city, 
and the next day he would commence his voyage 
for a foreign ciime, thousands of miles from his 
home and her he loved. 

“Dear Emma,” said Frank, “ it is very hard 
6 say farewell when we leave the heart behind 

You will write me often?” 

“T only ask of you, dear Frank, to answer ail 
of my silent messengers,” was the affectionate 
reply. 

“You will find me a prompt correspondent, 
dear one.” 

“O, how earnestly I shall pray that the sunny 
land you go to may recover your debilitated 
frame.” 

“Nay, never fear, dear girl, I am fast recover- 
ing already,” said Frank, “and before I have 
fairly reached my headquarters at Genoa, I shall 
be quite well, I am confident.” 

“Ss and ies 





as ever,” said 
Emma. 

“If Iam ambitious, it is you, dearest, that 
makes me so. I would only earn a name to 
share it with you. Now this whim of the doc- 
tor’s is too bad. I need no more of a sea voyage 
than frequent visits to Howland Dale, and no 
softer clime than such as I may inhale with thee.” 

“Nay, Frank, much as I crave your society, I 
would not have you forego this journey, for your 
health requires it.” 

“Well, if you too decide against me, I must 
indeed go.” 

“ You know full well the reason that prompts 
me, dear Frank.” 

“TI do—I do, indeed,” said he, pressing her 
hand to his lips. 

The two were now silent—the hour had come 
for them to part. Ah! how bitter is the word 
farewell. I can never repeat it to those I love 
but I feel the uncertainty of life, and the proba- 
bility that we may never meet again. It is far 
too expressive, and I would that the word did 
not exist in the language. Frank strained her 
to his breast, while the silent tears of both min- 
gled ; he pressed one kiss upon her pure forehead, 
and they parted. 

Emma, seeking the solitude of her chamber, 
relieved her heart by a flood of tears. And O, 
it was a lovely sight to behold her kneeling by 
her couch in her long white robes, her eyes 
Streaming with tears, while she uttered a prayer 
for him she loved. Behold those trembling lips, 
the imploring look of those deep blae eyes (how 
deep they are, reflecting her inmost soul), see 
the maidenly grace of her attitude while she 
prays. Ah! who could not have loved Emma 
Howland with the fondest regard? Her love for 
Frank Morton was her first love, pure and un- 
selfish—her young heart had watered the tree of 
her affection with the very vitality of its exist- 
ence, and every emotion, every anticipation, had 
become subservient to this dear passion of her 
soul. Ardent and impetuous by nature, she lov- 
ed with all her powers, and was beloved by a 
spirit as like her own as two affectionate hea rte 
could be one like another. 
Heaven must have meant them for each other, so 
alike were they in almost every attribute of the 
heart, so similar in all their feelings, and the 
principal traits of their general characters 


It did seem that | 





x 
CHAPTER Il 
A NEW CHARACTER AND A RIVAL 


As the refiner’s fire testeth and proveth the 
value of the metal, so it is said that absence tri- 
eth the value and showeth the purity of trae love 
To the test then was put Frank Morton and Em. 
ma Howland’s love. Months rolled on and 
Frank had many times written to Emma; his 
epistles were full of affectionate and tender sulici- 
tude, descriptive of the country he visited, and 
its peculiarities as contrasted with those of home 
and picturing many a gay scene in ltalian life. 
Young Morton had carried out such letters as 
had introduced him into the very first society in 
the land, and while at Florence, even the Grand 
Duke Leopold had shown him marked and hon- 
orable attention, as indeed he does to all intelli- 
gent Americans Whogisit his domain. 

Frank described the gay scenes of court and 
country, of the nobility and the peasant; his 
quick intelligent mind stored up every event, 
every scene, and all were transcribed to Emma, 
who also constantly corresponded with him, 
her epistles fraught with the same kind and 
warm affection as actuated her heart when 
he had left her at Howland Dale. Emma since 
his absence bad mixed more in society than she 
had ever done before ; in fact until now she had 
been kept closely engazed in the ac quirement of 
a refined education ; she was gay and lovely, and 
noted among her associates for her beauty of per- 
son and of mind. She won all by her pleasing 
manners, and seemed to exert a secret sway over 
even those of her own sex, so bold and original 
were the leading traits of her mind, and yet she 
was counted the very pattern of modest and wo- 
manly virtues. 

Frank had already outstaid the proposed pe- 
riod of his absence, and yet her friends observed 
that she expressed no sfirprise or solicitude at 
the circumstance of his prolonged stay. Frank 
Morton’s last letier was received at Howland 
Dale under such pecuhar circumstances that we 
will note its perusal for the reader’s benefit. 

Emma sat or rather lounged upon a rich 
couch before the fire. It was a cold chilly after- 
noon in early spring (certainly a most desolate 
time of year), and the cheerful blaze of the large 
wood fire contrasted with the out-door gloom, 
reflecting comfort about the apartment with its 
warming rays, making the pale walls to blush 
and wick like a modest maid. Emma held in 
her hand an open letter, while her eyes were bent 
in deep thought upon the carpet. She seemed to 
have forgotten herself in musing on some theme 
suggested by the epistle, while ever and anon a 
slight shade of troubled thought would seem to 
cross her lovely face as a chance cloud will some- 
times do of a summer’s day, passing before the 
sun. The letter was from Frank Morton, and 
just as she was about to raise it again for a see- 
ond perusal, the opposite door opened, and a tall 
manly form entered the apartment. HKmma, 
blushing deeply, as if detected in some secret 
train of thought, closed the letter and laid it in 
the open book by her side. 

“1 beg pardon. Do I intrude?” 

“Not at all, be seated, Mr. Burton.” 

“T thank you. Your father’s kindness and 
your own has taught me to feel so mach athome 
here, Miss Howland, that you see I stroll from 
room to room as I list.’’ 

“ You but compliment our endeavors to render 
your stay at Howland Dale agreeable, by thus 
making yourself at home.” 


“Tt seems to me, Miss Emma, that I amin . 


an enchanted castle and every moment about to 
realize some fairy scene, for everything around 
and within the house is so delightfully interesting, 
that I am completely spellbound.” 

“You would flatter our vanity, Mr. Burton,” 
said Emma, “but you should address this to 
papa, for he is peculiarly susceptible to any mat- 
ter relating to his darling estate.” 

“T would take Howland Dale for a text, and 
preach him a sermon upon it, if I thought I 
could gain your approval as well as his, by the 
delivery of it.” 

Emma received the compliment with evident 
satisfaction, though you might read it only in 
the radiance of her eyes. 

“ Pray what have you there, Miss Howland?” 
said he, advancing still nearer to her; “ what 
could possibly have clothed your cheek in so deep 
and becoming a color!” 

“O, itis nothing,” said Emma, carelessly. 

“T fain would know what could so have man- 
tled your check; must my’ curiosity remain 
ungratitied ?” 

“Tt is an epistle from a relative,” said Emma. 

“ And which relative, pray, is in the habit of 
writing you such episties as shall cause you to 
blush so sweetly 7” 

“Nay, this is almost inquisitive,” said Emma, 
half vexed. 

“T beg pardon, sincerely,” said her compan- 
ion. “I was, perhaps, over light and thoaght- 
less in my remarks, and yet it was not idie curi- 
osity, Miss Howland, that prompted me.” 

“ Well, Thave no objection to tell you from 
whgm the letter came. It is from Frank Mor- 
ton, my cousin, who is now in Italy.” 

Though Emma said she had no objection in 
naming the writer of the letter, yet strange to 
say, she did mention Frank's name with feelings 
of evident reluctance. 

“Frank Morton, did you say?” asked her 
companion, 

“Yes, that is the name.” 

“ You have never mentioned his name to me, 
I believe.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Emma, with an air of 
indifference 

“ Does he often write you '” 

“ Occasionally,” was the reply 
“ How long has he been in Italy *”’ 
“ More than a twelve 


month,” said Emma, 
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[ARACTER AND A RIVAL. 
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went arongh with it it mechanically, without apart 

izing one syllable apparently, of the language of 
the piece, and after completing it she rose and 
asking to be excused, left the room. 

“ Was that song induced by the letter ?” ask- 
ed the gentleman of himself, as the door closed 
after Emma Howland, “or might it have been 
chance that made the selection of the piecet By 
Heaven, I would give a year’s lease of my life to 
be out of this horrid suspense—if I could only 
know what that lovely creatare’s heart is. Curse 
my luck. At the moment when I am felicitating 
myself with the idea that I may win her affections 
and become the happiest fellow in all creation, 
here is a rascally cousin turning up, away off in 
Italy with his confounded epistles, and cousin’s 
license, no doubt, of saying anything he pleases. 
It’s too bad, I declare.” 

Thus said George Burton to himself while he 
walked the room thoughtfully, where Emma and 
himself had lately sat together. George Burton 
was the only son of a wealthy merchant of New 
York city. He had been liberally educated, and 
was & man of refined and delicate taste, and of 
most commanding personal appearance. In fea- 
tures ke was decidedly handsome, but his mind 
far outshone his person, as he really was a traly 
intellectual man. He was just twenty-one, and 
of an address and bearing that naturally attract- 
ed those whem he met. Business having called 
him some few months after the departure of 
Frank Morton, to the neighborhood of Howland 
Dale, he was introduced to the well known hos- 
pitality of its generous master. From the first 
moment he beheld Emma, he became enamered 
of her. Time passed on, nad he often visited 
the house, until, as we have scen, he had become 
quite intimate. His love was of a deep, earnest 
cast, and though he had been received in all 
kindness by Emma, and had often passed hours 
alone with her, yet up to the period when we 
have introduced him to the reader, he had never 
mentioned to her the subject nearest his heart. 
Emma, he could plainly see was well pleased 
with his society, and he found his own affection 
daily stronger, cemented by the sight of her love- 
ly person and in converse with her pure and rich- 
ly stored mind. Though George Burton had 
fallen in love with Emma at first sight, yet he 
was by no means impetuous in his affection, and 
still he was ardent, and sincere, and a man who 
could love but once. His love had become fixed 
upon Emma, and had she died, then his power 
of affection would have died with her, and he 
could never have truly loved again. 

Colonel Howland had appeared lately to be 
taken with an earnest regard for his books, and 
for a twelvemonth he had been closeted the most 
of the time in his study, paying but little atten- 
tion to Emma or those of her friends who visited 
the house, only so far as ordinary civility requir- 
ed him to do so. Thus Emma and George Bur- 
ton being left almost entirely to themselves, a 

fidence and friendship under almost any cir- 

must ily have sprung up be- 
tween them, more especially when on the part of 
one, anil that one the gentleman} earnest love 
had taken possession of the heart. Confidence 
begets confidence, and love begets love. Now if 
Emma had not regarded young Burton other- 
wise than as an ordinary friend, still the intimate 
character of their acquaintance, their constant 
companionship, and the love that George so keen 
ly experienced for her, must have exerted their 
influence in a greater or less degree. And thus 
indeed it was, for Emma first came to look upon 
George as a brother, and as such confided to him 
all her little plans, read with him, chatted with 
him, sang to him, while he in turn exerted every 
faculty to please, and being a decidedly hand- 
some and accomplished fellow, the reader will 
not wonder that he should have succeeded. 

It so happened that the fathers of Emma and 
George had been classmates in college, and had 
even kept up a correspondence since, for many 
years, at intervals) They had made the tour of 
the continent when young men together, and 
had ever been the best of friends, and it was this 
circumstance that had first led to the introduc- 
tion of young Burton to Howland Dale, where 
he received a most cordial and hearty welcome 
from the hospitable master of the mansion. Be- 
ing ussociaied with his father in business, George 
Burton made all other matters subservient to 
that of his present purpose, and Colonel How- 
land, seeing that he had apr ly little b 
at present to engage him, had urged him to prolong 
his stay at Howland Dale. The colonel, who 
saw in the son of his old friend Burton, a prom- 
ising, fine-looking heir to the great wealth of his 
father, and knowing his excellent character and 
disposition, did not hesitate to give him all liber- 
ty in the family circle. 

And thas many happy hours were passed to- 
gether by them in rides among the neighboring 
hills, or attending upon the evening parties or 
raral games that were carried on in the vicinity 
of Howland Dale. Emma was extravagantly 
fond of equestrian exercises, and there was scarce- 
ly a day that she did not ride for miles together 
on horseback, enjoying the lovely scenery of the 
Highlands. We know of nothing better calcu- 
lated to give birth to a perfect unison of feelings 
between two sensitive minds, than the frequent 
contemplation of the beauties of nature together. 
Like the electric wire, it is the touchstone, the 
communicating link by which all sentiment may 
be transmitted ; it will give rise to tender and 
sentimental thought where it never existed be- 
fore, and is a most potent key wherewith to un- 
lock the fastenings of the heart. It was not re- 
markable then that Emma and George grew each 
day more and more intimate with each other, 
that each day their confidence took deeper and 
deeper root, and that each became more necessa- 
ry to the other’s happiness. Emma had not yet 
once looked back upon her course, but lived alone 
for the present. Indeed nothing had occurred of 
so decisive a nature as to lead her to tarn her 
eves inward upon her heart, and ask what rela- 
tion there existed between herself and young 











Barton. 
Geor,e and Emma had passed the whole of 
one quiet evening in reading to each other from 


a favorite author, seated beside the rich old-fash- 
ioned centre- that ornamented the parlor. 
The saan: which they bad occupied at the 
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table brought them very near to each other. 


silently communing with thought. George, 
drawing his chair still nearer to Emma, took her 
hand within his own. She evinced no reluctance 
to the movement, there was no coyness in her 
manner, but that delicate hand on the contrary 
rested willingly within his own, the bosom heaved 
more quickly, and her long dark eye-lashes cast 
a deeper shadow upon her cheek while the eyes 
sought the floor. It was a blissful moment for 
George Barton—doubt no longer shadowed his 
heart with her black wings, but spreading them, 
flew swifly away—his cup of happiness seemed 
full to the very brim, and he silently thanked his 
God for the issue. Not a word was uttered by 
either, for several moments, and when George 
did speak, it was of his home, of the story they 
had been reading, or of some trifling theme. 
But those records of our thoughts, those tell-tales 
of the heart, and windows of the soul, the eyes, 
are often far more eloquent than words, and his 
had told a tale and read a response in their own 
silent language, that words would have been too 
beggared to utter—he was happy. 

But how was it with Emma Howland, the 
faithless but beautiful one, who, but a few months 
since, had vowed lasting and faithful love to 
Frank Morton, now beyond the seas? How did 
she feel when she realized the present state of af- 
fairs, the encouragement she had given to George 
Burton, and, indeed, the actual state of her own 
heart? That night she wept long and bitterly 
upon her pillow. “Ah! Frank,” said she toe 
herself while she sobbed with grief, “ would that 
you had never left me. I did love you, tenderly 
love you, and now I dare not own even to myself 
how dearly I love George Burton ; O! I am un- 
faithful, unworthy, I realize it all. Heaven for- 
give me, for I cannot resist the love I feel, the 
affection that binds me to George.” 

Then her heart tried to excuse itself from the 
load of conscious guilt that weighed it down, by 
reasoning that it was a long time since Frank 
had written her, he would see many changes, and 
new things to occupy his thoughts, that it would 
after all be an easy matter for him to forget her; 
but did she reason rightly in judging his by her 
own fickle heart? Let the sequel show. Was 
his love so lightly rooted as to be thus blown 
away as it were by a whiff of the passing wind ? 
Let the story speak for itself. 

She had not heard from Frank Morton, as we 
have said, for several months, and was wonder- 
ing within herself that he had not written her ; 
but it was only wonder, not the anxious solici- 
tude she formerly experienced, if his epistles did 
not arrive regularly ; for now her heart was given 
to another. Did Emma really love Frank Mor- 
ton then, when he left his home for a foreign 
elime? Most certainly, with a warm, ardent and 
impetuous love ; but the object which had excited 
that affection was now absent, another equally 
pleasant had taken its place, and the fickle girl 
hed become as deeply attached to George Bur- 
ton as ever she had been to Frank. She felt 
guilty at heart, lest she had done wrong; but she 
also felt that she no longer loved her cousin with 
the affection she had before experienced. Would 
she have believed this to be a possible thing had 
it been foretold her? No! she could hardly 
realize it now that it had taken place. 


CHAPTER III. 
A NEW CHARACTER AND A LOVELY GIRL. 


Frank Morton enjoyed a prosperous voyage 
across the Atlantic, and visited and staid in the 
principal Italian cities several months, but with- 
out that apparent benefit to his constitution which 
had been so confidently predicted. At last he 
met at Genoa an eminent English physician who 
advised him to try the mountain air of a certain 
district, at the same time mentioning some al- 
most miraculous cures that the place had lately 
effected for those who had made a short stay 
there. Frank determined to quit the cities, and 
try the life of the quiet section that had been 
recommended to him. Thus in a wild, secluded 
section of Italy he took up his abode, and he soon 
learned from experience that the praises he had 
heard of the place were indeed richly merited, 
for under those genial skies and amid that sooth- 
ing atmosphere, he soon entirely regained his 
former health, his fine manly frame assumed its 
natural roundness, his cheek the ruddy color of 
health, and his eye its wonted fire. Frank Mor- 
ton was indeed recovered, but why does he tarry 
among strangers, and from Emma and his home? 

Let us look in upon Frank as he sits at this 
afternoon hour by the open window of the little 
cot he has made his home in this rural retreat. 
Before him, and close by the window, there is 
drawn a table covered with books and writing 
materials. He has evidently been writing, for 
see the newly-sealed letters and packets in his 
hand. These letters are addressed to his mates at 
college, one to his sister, and another to his 
physician, but there is none for Emma Howland— 
what can it mean? See, he takes a letter from a 
drawer by his side and reads it; that is Emma 
Howland’s last letter. It is dated about the same 
time that the reader beheld Emma reading one 
from Frank, at the time when George Barton 
surprised her at the task. Yes, it was the last 
she had written him. 

Frank read it carefully from beginning to end, 
then laying it down, rested his face in his hands 
and seemed to lose himself in thought. “ How 
cold and formal this letter sounds to my ear,” he 
said at length, “to those Emma first sent me. 
I wish that her heart might have undergone as 
great a change as I fancy this letter to show! 
but that I know to be impossible. Time works 
wonders, true, but Emma loves me so dearly and 
with her whole heart, that I cannot hope for ab- 
sence to change her in the least!’ Thus he 
mused with himself for a long period, when at 
length as evening began to fall about the earth, 
he took his hat and strolied out of the cottage. 

Let us foliow his steps at this twilight hour; 
he has a guitar upon his arm and presses the 
path towards the mountain, near the base of 
which behold that peasant’s cot. Frank Morton 
seats himself upon a rough bench near the door, 
and but asingle touch upon his guitar has fallen 











| in sweet accents upon the night air, when a dark 
They had sat in silence for a few moments, | Italian girl springs joyfully out from the door to 





his side. Removing the cap from his head, she 
parted the glossy hair from his forehead, and in 
the musical tongue of her people, said : 

“ Signor, our climate daily writes its gentle 
influence on the form of my noble Inglese, Santa 
Maria be praised,” murmured the sweet girl, 
while a tear unconsciously wet her glowing cheek, 
warmed by the rich blood of her country, and at 
the moment fanned by a breeze so gentle that it 
scarcely served to blow aside the peculiarly dark 
and clustering Italian hair that hung profusely 
about her lovely breast. 

“ My gentle Isora,” said Frank, fondly press- 
ing her hand to his lips, while she sat affection- 
ately by his side and looked up with confiding 
love beaming from her dark and lustrous eyes 
upon his, and her bosom heaving with inward joy. 

It was a calm, yet bright and voluptuous night. 
The gentle aspirations of nature were in zephyrs 
fragrant and mild, such as alone breathe out 
their sweetness upon the shores of Italy. The 
warming and invigorating influence of the land 
had filled young Morton with all the romance 
and beauty that a residence in such a spot must 
necessarily induce. He was naturally of a very 
handsome form and face, and the effect* of the 
climate seemed to have added to the fine natural 
complexion of his countenance, and to have ren- 
dered visible new points of manly beauty. Yet 
as he sat thus in most enviable proximity to the 
beautiful Italian cottage, his face wore a troubled 
expression and there was grief in his eye. 

“ Why does a cloud rest on your brow, dear 
one ?” asked the lovely girl by his side. 

“T cannot speak of it now, dearest,” said 
Frank, “ but let us be happy. Isora, do you not 
sometimes regret that you have given your heart 
to a stranger ?” 

“ Regret—true love knows no regret from cir- 

, but hips the heart it loves. I 
would not, could my prayer make you a prince, 
or a king, utter one single ava to accomplish it.” 

“ Your sentiments are truly ennobling,” said 
Frank, 

“ Because it is the heart that speaks them, 
dearest. All of our natural affections and prompt- 
ings are noble, are they not?” 

“ Most certainly, sora.” 

“Because,” continued the sweet girl, “they 
all emanate from him,” and she meekly crossed 
herself, bowing the head. 

“Do you think you could leave this beautiful 
valley, the place of your nativity, my gentle Iso- 
ra, and cross the ocean to live with me, and still 
be happy ?” 

“There is no spot in the wide world but would 
be a paradise to me with your love,” was the 
fond reply. 

“ But, dearest, we have extremes of heat as 
well as cold in that north-western clime. The 
people are cold-hearted, at least, compared with 
those of this sunny land. The even loveliness 
of your Italian climate is not known there, and 
I fear so tender a piant would perish were it to 
be transplanted.’ ~ 

“ Love, dear F, would keep your Isora 
well, it would be ¥ * h, life, everything to her.” 

“Ah! dearest, ¥' I look upon you and 
know that I cannot Srry you, I realize how 
deeply I have or you, ad still that I 
ardently and sincerelF léve you.” 

“You have ofteit (spoken to me in this way, 
Frank. I know not “he usages of the Inglese 
race; you say that you love me, I believe you, 
that you will ever love me; I am contented, what 
more can Task? One who loves as I do, cares 
little for the ceremony of the world so that the 
heart’s idol be true to its affection. 1am happy, 
and are not you, dear Frank ?” 

“But for the consciousness of the wrong I 
have done thee, I should indeed be most happy, 
Isora. But constant evidence of your purity and 
innocence, reminds me how great has been the 
betrayal of your confidence, and how unworthy 
I was of the trust.” 

“Nay, do not strive thus to criminate thyself ; 
surely no one but Isora should complain, and if 
she be silent, who else can speak ¢” 

“Ah! generous Isora, this very kindness cuts 
me to the quick.” 

“Let us drop this subject, dear Frank. You 
have promised to sing me some of your native 
songs this evening, now pray commence. They 
are so beautiful, I listen with perfect devotion to 
their strains.” 

“They should needs be sweet notes that thy 
delicate ear can compliment.” 

Isora Carrati was a peasant girl, simple and 
uneducated, yet extremely beautiful. We say 
she was simple, but only so in the unaffected 
grace of her person, and the native purity and 
loveliness of her mind. Her father, a husband- 
man of the vineyard, died whilst she was yet 
quite a child, and her maternal parent soon fol- 
lowed her partner to the grave, leaving to her 
grandmama the care of rearing the gentle Isora. 
The old lady, even then blind and decrepid, and 
now standing on the very brink of the grave, had 
proved rather a care to Isora than a protection, 
but the gentle girl, being dependent mostly on her 
own resources both for amusement and guidance, 
grew more rapidly towards maturity as it regard- 
ed her mind than was usual with those of her age. 

Frank Morton had by chance procured a@ cot- 
tage very near her own, and but a short period 
had passed before he looked upon her as the star 
of his destiny. He at once bestowed the whole 
power of his affections upon her, as though they 
had never been trammetied or shared by another. 
It seemed to him like enchantment, for Isora 
won his whole heart and at once. There was 
no cool calculating for the consequences, or what 
might be the result of such a step, but he loved 
her, irretrievably loved her at once. While she, 
gentle, virtuous, and unsuspecting, with none 
older to counsel or warn her, vielded immediate- 
ly to the affection of Frank, whom she loved 
with an intensity such as an Italian woman can 
experience. But Frank (alas! for poor frail hu- 
man nature), in an unguarded moment of passion 
when the voluptuous form of the dark girl lay 
half in his arms, confidently listening to some 
New England tale from his lips, wy forgouen | 
himself, and given way to the passion of the 
moment. 
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Isora was but a child in years, hardly fifteen 
summers had passed over her head, but they 
were under a southern sun and climate where the 
lovely perfections of the gentler sex mature in 
childish years, where the blood flows warmer in 
the veins, and the heart is earlier awakened to its 
sensibilities. TIsora was at fifteen, in person what 
an English lady at the west end of London or 
an American female can only hope to attain at 
twenty. The outlines of her person were of the 
most perfect proportion, round and fall, but only 
to a degree of perfection. The face was strictly 
Italian, the bright olive hue of her skin being tar 
too light and pure to hide the rich natural color 
of the cheek, Her eyes were large and lustrous 
to a most singular extent, and they seemed the 
hot-bed of love, pare and unselfish. The gentle 
girl, all unconscious of any wrong in the happy 
love she experienced, being almost wholly isolat- 
ed from the world, and depending entirely upon 





Frank for and hay , Was, at the 
time we have introduced her to the reader, 
enciente. This will at once explain the real bit- 


terness of Frank's words, when he acknowledges 
his faithless betrayal of her confidence and love. 

Frank had taken with him a generous supply 
of English works, to which he also had add- 
ed a large one of Italian. He was a perfect mas- 
ter of both languages, and most of his time had 
been passed in instructing Isora in them both. 
Never was there so apt a scholar before ; willing, 
industrious, and assiduous, her progress was real- 
ly wonderful, astonishing even Frank himself, 
who was ready at the outset to allow her a most 
apt pupil. His exertions as teacher were con- 
stant, and he seemed desirous to repay her tor 
the injustice he had rendered her. He loved and 
respected her more and more every day, and she 
seemed literally to fill his whole mind. They 
were constantly together studying or reading 
some standard author, and Isora seemed to be as 
nearly perfectly happy as a mortal being could 
be, and so indeed was Frank Morton, save that 
ever and anon a consciousness of his sin would 
creep over him to embitter the cup of his bliss. 
True it was his first indiscretion, but it was a 
most flagrant one, and one for which there was 
an only reparation, and that was marriage, but 
how could that take place when he was already 
betrothed to another? This thought it was that 
troubled him so much, for had it not been for 
this drawback Isora would immediately have 
been made his wife. No consideration would 
have prevented him from taking this course, but 
now his hands were tied, what could he do? 
Many were the sleepless nights he passed in con- 
sidering the perplexities of his situation, and 
various were the schemes he devised to clear 
himself from the meshes of his confinement. Is- 
ora of course knew nothing of his love for an- 
other. At any previous time, it would have been 
a most gratuitous and unnecessary piece of in- 
formation for him to have imparted to her, and 
therefore she knew it not. 

“Ah! Emma,” said Frank, about this time 
while musing to himself, “ poor Emma, I will 
marry her, for she loves me and I did love her; 
she will get a husband without a heart, but one 
who will grant her every indulgence. I will go 
home to America, marry her, and pretending ill- 
health again, soon leave her for this, the only 
home my heart can ever know. I will take care 
after marriage so to conduct myself as without 
wounding the feelings of Emma, yet to cool her 
passion for me, and on my return to Italy, such 
arrangements will I make that intelligence of my 
loss at sea shall reach her, which will cause her 
little grief it I act well my part. Then she will be 
free to act for herself, pure and virgin shall she 
be as when her father gives her to me at the 
altar! 

This plot so boldly conceived, wore a most 
plausible aspect, and showed how cunning deceit 
will be. Frank, who bat a short time before 
would have severed his right hand from his body 
as soon as have deceived Emma Howland, was 
now deliberately planning and plotting, for aught 
he knew, to render her miserable for life. What. 
a strange thing is love, and how completely it 
controls us. Frank Morton, what would you 
not have done a twelvemonth gone to render 
Emma happy, and now, Frank Morton, what are 
you doing Why, conspiring as it were, for 
her perfect and complete misery! If this be love 
(and we all cail it so), then Heaven protect us 
from its influence. 

[To BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.} 





THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 

The search for the Philosopher’s Stone, or 
something like it, is revived, according to state- 
ments made in some of the Detroit papers. A 
man named James Huss, who alleges that he 
has been a Prussian chemist, and has resided in 
the city of New York, was about being arrested 
there on suspicion of being a counterfeiter, as it 
was known he was all the time engaged with a 
furnace, a crucible, charcoal, ete. When about 
being arrested, he revealed his mysterious profes- 
sion, and gave good proots of the truth of his state- 
ments, after which he disappeared, no one knew 
whither. He was trying to make diamonds oat 
of cornelians, agates and other stones of com- 
paratively small value. He had half a bushel or 
more of disintegrated agates, some of which were 
burned, and others showed the action of acids, 
which seemed to have eaten out the impurities 
and left the flint as clear and transparent as crys- 
tal, which was doultless the nearest he had come 
to the perfection of the sparkling diamond. Who 
says, after this development, that all the super- 
stitions of ee dark ages have been outlived * 

a 
‘SHOOTING A PRIEST. 

A curious story is told of the entry of the 
Piedmontese into Perugia. When entering the 
town (the citadel being then still in the pomes- 
sion of the mercenaries under Schmid), a priest, 
who had said mass that morning, changed his 
robes for a layman's dress, took a gun, and sta- 
tioned himself at a window. A Piedmontese 
regiment came marching past, and at its head 
was a drum-major, a magnificent looking fellow, 
gigantic, bearded, and much embroidered, as is 
the wont of those of his clase. The priest, who 
took him for the colonel, fired and killed him. 
The soldiers broke into the house, and, after a 
long search, found the assassin concealed under 
a heap of fagots in the cellar. A drum-head 
court martial was instantly formed ; two or three 
soldiers had seen him fire; there could be no 
doabt of his guilt, which, indeed, he did not at- 
| tempt to deny. It was rather an odd circumstance 
| that while the court-martial was gitting it wae 

disturted by the enemy's fy Rhd oblived to 
| change its place. The pre as coudemned to 
death and immediately sb 
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has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful f the who bas written in 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES 
TO MISS VIRGINIA 8S—. 





BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


There is light in thy lustrous eye, ’Genia, 
Which sorrow can never dim ; 

There is joy in thy playful smile, ’Genia, 
Which bespeak a peace within. 


There is a glow in thy dimpled cheek, ‘Genia, 
And the rosy hue of youth; 

May the music of thy voice, "Genia, 
Oft chant the lay of truth. 





THE SEASONS. 

Here feel we but the wre pet of Adam, 
The seasons’ he icy fang 
Aod churlish chiding ding of th the winter's 
Which, when it bites and blows upon m 

Even till { shrink with cold, I smile, an 
This is no flattery; these are nse 
That feelingly persuade me what [ 4 


say: 


WINTER. 
Let winter come !—let polar spirits 


With mental light the melancholy day. 
Camp: 


EVERGREENS 
The evergreen stern winter’s power derides, 
Like hope, that in mistortune’s storm abides. 
ANONYMOUS. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


VIKU MEHNES: 
; —or,— 
THE WOLF’S MOUTH. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 

In the year 1836, I travelled in Russia. Isay | 
in the year 1836, for it was then I began my 
journey, or rather began to follow the fitful wan- 
derings of another. For nearly eighteen months 
I followed the footsteps of a wealthy eccentric 
uncle. Most of that time we were in Russia. 
My uncle, Mr. Frank Harewood, was always 
what people called “odd,” and after the death 
of his wife, a good, gentle woman who had pow- 
er to soften his roughness and keep in check his 
eccentricity, he became more restless and singular 
than ever. I, his only nephew, and an orphan, 
became a great favorite, and his almost constant 
companion. From the age of nine I had been 
like his own child, and made my home with him. 

Just nineteen in the summer of 1835, I began 
the study of law, which I pursued, I can assure 
you, under difficulties, for my good uncle, though 
liking my choice ot a profession, and helping me 
with money and advice, yet proved himself a 
stumbling-block in my way, though not inten- 
tionally or ill-naturedly so. Rarely could I 
count upon a day of uninterrupted study. Again 
and again, when quietly seated down to my 
books, my uncle would burst unceremoniously 
into the room, and carry me off on some fishing, 
shooting, riding or sailing excursion. Some- 
times I would refuse to go, but I always regretted 
it, for my poor lonely uncle seemed to lose all 
enjoyment without me. So when he entered my 
room, and said in his clear, cheery voice : 

“ Here, Dave, just pitch those books out of 
the window, or anywhere else out of my sight, 
and go with me,” I almost always obeyed, and 
sometimes for a whole week they would remain 
just as I left them, for as it most frequently hap- 
pened, the expedition of a day would be made to 
extend through a week at least. 

Thus matters went on for nearly a year. I 
learned little, for I studied little, and at last I 
came to the conclusion, a wise one, I am sure all 
will say, that unless I made a bold stand and 
devoted myself to my studies, I should never 
make my name in the world. I signified as 
much to my uncle, and he called me a “good 
boy,” and promised not to tempt me to any 
more negligence. For one week I got along 
bravely, studying hard and making progress in 
proportion. I only saw my uncle at meal times 
when he pleasantly bantered me upon my appli- 


cation. 

One day I had just buried myself in the depths 
of my luxurious easy-chair, with a huge law 
book upon the reading desk before me, when the 
door opened, and Uncle Frank entered. I look- 
ed up, expecting a renewal of our old life, but 
he was so grave and quiet that I saw something 
graver than a fishing excursion pr ride was on 
the carpet, so I closed my Sook. and prepared 
to listen to him. Uncle Frank took a seat before 
me, and, while quietly destroying one of the 
quill pens I had made with great care and trouble 
not an hour ago, he began : 

“ Tired of study by this time, Dave ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I didn’t know but you might be so, just drop- 
ped in to propose a little expedition.” 

I laughed as I said : 

“Away, tempter! I am only on the first 
round of the ladder where I have just been bal- 
ancing myself for a year past. No, Uncle Frank, 
T am not tired of study, and cannot join you in 
any expedition.” 

“ Made bad your mind fully to that, my boy ?” 

“ Yes, sir.’ 

“Come, come. Think better of it, Dave. 
I want you to go with me.” 

“ Much obliged to you, but I can’t do it.” 

“ You are an ungrateful young rascal.” 

“Not so, Uncle Frank. I'd be more worthy 
that name if I gave up my study, and conse- 
quently all chance of supporting myself.” 

“Tush, Dave! I’ve got plenty for both of us 
as long as we both shall live. (Can nothing 
tempt you to give up your studies this once ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Wouldn’t a proposal to take a trip to Russia 
rather shake your determination?” my uncle 
asked, rather maliciously. 

Now a trip to Russia had been from @ily boy- 
hood one of my Spanish castles. Fram 4 Italy, 
Spain, Rhineiand, had no charms comty od with 
those which frozen Russia held out tothro Per- 

fectly healthy, and rather glorying i in §pro weath- 
er, I dreamed of Russia, of all the Y yea lands 





then known. So whea Uncle Frank asked the 


foregoing question, I detected a pleasant malice | 


in his voice. I merely answered, quietly : 

“ That wont do. I know you hate cold weath- 
er, Uncle Frank, and would as soon go to Africa 
and camp outon the Desert of Sahara, as to 
Russia. Let me study.” 

Uncle Frank laughed one of his soul-stirring, 
cheery laughs, and rising, he said : 

“Well, Dave, make hay while the sun shines, 
study as hard as you can for ten days, because 
at the end of that time, you and I are to set 
sail for Russia.” 

“ Uncle Frank !” 

“ Call ‘ Uncle Frank,’ as much as you please. 
In ten days we start for Russia; aad mind me, 
young man, if I catch one of those law books 
smuggled in any of your traps, I'll pitch them 
overboard, and maybe you after them. Now go 
on with your studies and don’t let what I have 
told you distract your attention.” And with a 
kind of malicious chuckle he left the room. 

I waited till I heard him shut the door of the 
library, then flinging my book on the table, I 
danced a double shutle on the middle of my 
floor. Very lightly for fear my uncle might 


Again and again Uncle Frank and I fired, with | | 
the same result. At last the forest grew thinner | 
as did the number of our pursuers. (ne great | 
gaunt fellow hung on tothe chase. Both my | 
uncle and myself had expended all our amma- | 
nition, and my heart began to sink, as I watched 
this savage beast following with unswerving, un- 
faltering leaps, each moment gaining on us. 

“Uncle!” I exclaimed, “ all our powder gone, 
what shall we do?” 

“We can but give up one of the horses to him, 
Dave. Keep a good heart.” 

“That of course I shall do. 
us.” 

Raising his voice, Uncle Frank bade the 
driver give one of the horses to the beast. 

“No more powder. Loose the horse I brought 
on purpose, or the wolf will spring upon the 
sledge.” 

The man hastened to obey, but owing to his 
stupidity in harnessing, the animal could not be 
got loose as soon as we expected. 

“Cut him loose! Cut either one loose! 
David, my boy, be cool and steady.” 

While the man, almost powerless with terror, 


He gains upon 





hear me, but with much gusto, n hel 

Don’t smile scornfully, reader, but remember 
with charity that I was scarcely nineteen, and 
was havinga dream of youth realized in the 
most unexpected manner. I danced till I was 
exhausted, and then flang myself on my couch 
to ponder over the joy which had come to me. 
At dinner that day my uncle made no allusion to 
the expedition, and I almost began to fear it was 
only a joke, except I never knew my good, odd 
uncle to joke in that way. At tea, however, he 
told me all his plans, and that night I laid my 
head on my pillow, feeling certain of my hap- 

iness. 

The ten days passed sluggishly enough, I read 
very little law and very much Russia. At last 
we started. Our voyage was like every other 
voyage ; nothing of any note happening, but a 
sailor tumbling overboard. That saddened me 
somewhat, for I was young, and had been but 
little out in the world. Iam not going to give 
my readers a tedious account of our journeyings. 
If they are desirous of hearing more of the places 
which I may mention, let them go to some 
library and procure a book of travels. One nar- 
ration is as good as the other. 

In Livonia, I picked up some curious and 
tragical histories, which I may give you some 
other time, if the story I now give you pleases. 
In Courland I went on an elk hunt, and together 
with my uncle was “in at the death.” Those 
antlers in the front hall were trophies of that 
day’s sport. We made a flying visit to Archan= 
gel (or Arkanghelsk), but there my merry uncle 
almost perished with the cold, and we left, just 
stopping at Novgorood, a secondary city, bearing 
but few traces of the wealth and strength which 
gave rise to the proverb— 

“ Quis contra Deos et magnam Novogordian ?” 
(“Who can resist the gods and Great Nov- 
gorood ?”’) 

Moscow claimed quite a large share of our at- 
tention. But I am wandering among the scenes 
so vividly painted upon my memory. My read- 
ers will think I am forgetting my promise of 
not making a guide book of my story. No, I 
am not. I will stop instanter, and try and re- 
deem my character. It is enough to say that 
Uncle Frank Harewood and I travelled all 
through Russia, but met with no adventures till 
wecame to Esthonia. There an exciting scene 


took place which I shall never forget, and I° 


heard a story which I shall give to my readers 
as it was told to me. 

We arrived in Esthonia (anciently called 
Esthland or Revel), in December, which, because 
of the ravages committed by the wolves who are 
there savage and audacious with hunger, is call- 
ed “ Viku Mehnes,” or ‘“ Wolf's Mouth.” The 
peasants were rather a miserable set, and much 
addicted to drunkenness. The stories I heard 
of the wolves, their ferocity and boldness, made 
my heart quiver, but still filled me with a wild 
desire to be an eye-witness to some bloody, fear- 
ful scene. I think the same reckless idea must 
have possessed my worthy uncle, for hearing one 
day that a relation of the inn-keeper with whom 
we lodged, was going with his daughter to visit 
the bedside of his dying father, Uncle Frank 
made interest, and got a seat for both of us in 
the sledge. To the peasant’s two horses, we 
added three. 

“ One for the wolves, and two for ourselves,” 
Uncle Frank said. 

My heart glowed with the prospect of a strug- 
gle with the savage beasts. Well wrapped up 
and well-armed, we started. The peasant was 4 
hard, coarse man, and his daughter simply pretty 
and rather stupid. I could gain no amusement 
from her society, so leaning back in the sledge, 
which rushed swiftly over the snow drawn by the 
five good horses, I had nothing better to do than 
listen to every noise with an impatient heart. 
The first half of the journey was passed without 
accident. The road now ran along the skirts of 
a dense pine forest. Suddenly my uncle raised 
his head, and the peasant girl before me shud- 
dered, and bowed hers. 

“ Be ready, Dave, my dear boy, and take good 
aim. Lose not a single shot.” 

The deep tones of my uncle’s voice damped 
my enthusiasm, and the sight which met my eyes 
on looking back, robbed me of all my glowing 
romance. I did not turn sick with fear, nor 
lose my cool courage, but I felt that real danger 
followed quick upon us, as I looked at the troop 
of wolves who came rushing over the snow with 
that long, vigorous, lapping trot, I had so often 
read about. The horses heard the fearful, deep 
howl with which the beasts approached, and of 
their own accord sprang forward with wild eyes 
and distended nostrils. Slowly but surely they 
gained upon us. So near was the foremost that 
I could hear his deep pants, see his glaring eyes 
and open, red mouth. 

“ Be ready, Dave, and fire,” said Uncle Frank, 
taking aim. 

I followed his example, and at a word two 
wolves rolled in the snow, giving up their life 
with a prolo' howl. The troop fora mo- 
ment or two ¢ cya round their dead comrades, 
then pushed on in vait with renewed vigor. 





fumbled with the fastenings, the savage beast 
gained the side of the sledge, and with a deep 
howl sprang upon the side—his red tongue near- 
ly touching my face, his hot, panting breath fan- 
ning my cheek. Here then was the romance of 
a we'f chase in Russia! Raising my musket, I 
struck the brute with the butt end of it and crush- 
ed his skull, and howling, he slackened his hold 
and rolled upon the snow which was soon red- 
dened with his blood. He was the last of = 


| Frank, his very handsome face glowing with 
emotion. “Let me help you. Here is a purse 
which will serve you for many a day. May God 
bless you, and take you soonto him.” 

“Amen,” said the man; and after profusely 
thanking my uncle, he hobbled out of the room, 
and we never saw him again. 

When our host brought us our tea that night, 
my uncle spoke to him of the poor fellow. 

“What is the name of that old, lame man, I 
have seen round here since I came !”” 

“That is Michael Tomsk. A regular old 
rascal |" 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 


Mester’s Picnic. 





HUMORS OF THE MAIL 
Mr. Holbrook’s capital weekly, the United States Mail, 
Gives the following string of recent efforts which have 
pasted through the post-office. in the way of 
OPD SUPERSCRIPTIONS ON LETT CAS 
As I'm directed rather qucer 
And look so mighty Knowing 
It may be you would like to kuow 
To whom and where | im going 
To Samuel Jones, West Newton, Masa, 
m sent, and shall nor tril 
For | ‘ve impiicit confience 
In Unele Samuel s mail 
Please, Uncle Sam, do take ne in a trice 
To Van Hise Reed & Davison Van Mice 
In Jersey, near New Hrunswick, but herond, 





“ That he is the worst man in the village, and 
if it were not tor shortening his misery, no one 
would give hinra cent.” 

“You must be mistaken.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Why, he has just told me a story of suffer- 


ing which fairly made me shudder, and I gave | 


him money.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the host. 
the wolf story !” 

“He told me of his fearful struggle with a 
wolf who killed his whole family.” 

“Alla lie!” 

“Alla lie?” and Uncle Frank bounded from 
his chair. 

Yes, sir. 


“Was it 


He was the wolf himself.”’ 

“ Had the story no foundation ¢” 

“ Very litle.” 

“ Tell me the truth.” 
. “This is it. Michael Tomsk is, and always 
has been, one of the worst men in the village— 





pursuers, and we reached our a 
safety. I felt glad that I had figured in the 
scene, but had no desire to go through another. 

We stayed a few days in the little village 
which we had reached through so much peril, 
and it was there I heard the following story. 
Don’t grow impatient, reader—it is but a short 
story—scarcely more than an anecdote. 

The village where we stopped was small, and 
of course being strangers, foreigners, we were 
noticed and much talked about. The first two 
days of our stay, I noticed an old, weather-beaten 
peasant, who walking with a crutch, hovered 
near us. The sight of this man filled me with 
sorrow and aversion too, One day he entered 
the room where we sat. He awkwardly dotfed 
his cap, and said he had come to hear the ac- 
count of our escape, from our own lips. 

Perfectly good-naturedly, Uncle Frank related 
the scene. The old peasant listened attentively, 
and when the recital was finished, rose. 

“Many thanks, sir, for your kindness. Your 
boy there, isa brave and handsome one. My 
little Alexandrovich would have been just his 
age had he lived—poor fellow !” 

The evident sorrow of the old man drew from 
my uncle the question, as to what had happened 
to him? 

“The wolf, sir,” and the man moved to the 
door. 

“If not too painful, we wonld hear the story, 
my worthy fellow,” 9: dey ‘», kindly. One 
of Uncle Frank’s weak + an insatiable 
thirst for stories. } 

“T fear it would tire you,jo | “e 

“No, no,”’ said uncle, “t} % “sit down, and 
let us hear it ?”” 

The man obvyed, and heryis his sad story. 

“Ten yesrs ago, wolves wre more numerous 
than they ie now, and a ty was offered for 
them. Then a war was waged by all the peas- 
ants against these beasts. My Elise and I had 
been married ten years, and our only child, little 
Alexandrovich, was nine years old. My wife 
was a pretty fearless woman, and while I was 
off hunting, would go into the woods after tagots, 
and once or twice brought home a wolf's cub. 
One day she showed me with great triumph three 
wolf's cubs, which she had killed with stones 
while they were drinking. She was going to 
throw them into the yard, when little Alexandro- 
vich begged to be allowed to keep them for a 
little while to play with them. It was summer 
and the windows were open. As my boy played 
with the little dead beast, 1 thought 1 heard a 
cry, alow, mournful cry, as if of a dog in dis- 
tress. At this sound, my old father sprang to 
his feet, and exclaimed, as he turned deadly pale : 

“Michael! throw the cubs from the window ! 
The old she-wolf hunts for them! Another howl 
and our lives are worthless! Do you forget, that 
a wolf’s howl betukens misfortune and death ?” 

“Such is the superstition of our people,” 
parenthesized the man, “I seized the cubs, but 
too late! With a savage howl, the wolf mother, 
agigantic beast, spraug into the window and 
fell upon my child. She had tracked her young 
by the blood, and now came to rescue them. We 
were wholly unarmed, and before 1 could take 
my gun from its nail, the savage brute had fairly 
torn my child, my only child, limb from limb. 
Just at that moment, my brave wife entered the 
room, and seeing that her child was in danger, 
she raised the heavy stick of wood she carried, 
and sprang forward, to struggle with the brute. 
My gun now was useless, for I could not use it 
for fear of shooting my wife, so dropping it, I 
seized my knife and grappled with the wolf; 
and my father threw the cubs from the window, 
hoping thus to cause the beast to leave. My 
wife died before I could rescue her—then the 
beast turned upon my father and myself. Both 
fought like tigers, but the maddened, ferocious 
animal was too mach for us. My father, too, 
fell dying by my side, and I sunk exhausted on 
the floor which was slippery with the life-blood 
of all who were dear to me in this world. Miss- 
ing her young, the creature, though wounded 
desperately, sprang from the window. The next 
day she was found dead a few yards from the 
house. My wife, child and father dead, I had a 
brain fever, which, together with the fearful 
wounds I had received, kept me at death's door.” 
So speaking, the old man threw back his shirt, 
and displayed across his back fearful scars made 
by the savage wolf. 

“* Much better had it been for me, if I had died 
then. My grief made me a lonely old man, and 
my wounds a cripple for life—unable to work 
80 as to carn my bread—a lonely old man depend- 
ent upon the charity of others. Good-day.” 










“Stay, my good fellow!” exclaimed Uncle 


bad J and drunken, he was the wolf of 
his household. He had a wife and one child, 
whom he used to abuse awtully. His wife was a 
beautiful, high-spirited, courageous woman, and 


often added to her support by fearlessly trap- | 


ping and killing wolves. One day in a fit of 
drunkenness and bad temper, he so abused his 
little son, a bright, little fellow, that he died. 
His mother in trying to defend her little boy, the 
sole joy of her life, received her death-blow from 
the powerful arm of the father, and—” 

“He showed me the fearful scars inflicted by 
the wolf,” gasped my uncle, in one last effort to 
preserve the trath of his story. 

“A little patience, sir. That same night he 
and his father, a man his equal in strength and 
wickedness, had a fierce quarrel, and Michael 
stabbed him to the heart. He was taken and 
sentenced, and those scars you saw are the marks 
of the knout !” 

“The knout!’”’ exclaimed Uncle Frank, with 
ashudder. “I thought fow ever received the 
punishment and lived!” 

“Few do. No other man except he was such 
a savage as Michael Tomsk, could. He was 
knotted and left for dead, and how he ever came 
to life none can tell. He leads a wretched lite; 
beaten, cursed, half-starved and homeless, be is 
atoning for his fearful crimes.” 

The inn-keeper left, and my uncle paced up 
and down the room, more angry than 1 had ever 
seen him before : \ 

“1 could kill him, myself!’ he muttered, and 
there the subject dropped. I did not dare to al- 
lude to it, and now if I wantto put my good 
kind old uncle out of sorts, and in a tit of bad 
temper—as bad as he ever gets, good man! I 
have but to say: Vixu Meunss, or Worr's 
Moutu. 





ADROIT SWINDLE. 


A person lately seeing an advertisement stating 
that a bank note of $200 had been found, imme- 
diately equipped himself very spracely and ap- 
plied to the nnder, who was the Rev. Mr. H——, 
not tar from Isiesworth, and on being asked if he 
could recollect the number, ete., replied that he 
could not; but if it was the note he had lost, 
there was the name ot Harvey onthe back. The 
reverend finder then gave him the note w look at, 
which, after a glance, he politely returned, de- 
claring that it did not belong to him. Apologizing, 
he took his leave, and the next day sent one of 
his confederates, whom he informed of the marks 
of the note, aud who received it from the unsus- 
picious Mr. H.— Bath Gazette. 





SMALL DIFFERENCE. 

Ata trial in this county a short time since. 
after the rendition of the verdict, the defeated 
party broke out in a tirade of abuse against the 
presiding officer, and said he could “ purchase 
up twenty such courts with a peck of beans.” 

le was d to answer for a 
contempt of court, ‘and on being told he must 
take back the offensive language, or be commit- 
ted, he chose the former alternative, and “ took 
it back,” in the following handsome manner : 

“Your honor, I acknowledge that I said I 
could purchase up twenty such courts with a 
peck of beans. I now take it back ; but jf I had 
said half-a-bushel, I would have stack to it till 
doomsday.”—New York Atlas. 








VERY Goop’ 


There was a good deal of satire in a reply we 
lately heard given to a question asked by a friend 
sitting at the dinner-table of a steamboat, of the 
second class. 

“What have you told the waiter to bring 
your” 

“Ttold him to bring me some ‘hash,’ and 
afterwards some ‘ bread pudding.’ I always ask 
for hash and bread pee a on board a boat like 
this, because then I know exactly what [ get.” 

Not unlike the retired London dairyman, who 
remarked confidentially to a friend, that “it was 
not chalk that they put in the milk.” He said 
it was “ something else.”—Lartford Times. 





TAKING IT COOLLY. 


A correspondent of a Rochester paper, (N. ¥.} 
giving an account of the successful abstraction ps 
accent from a boy’s throat, winds off with the 
following good one :—" Painfal and afflicting as 
Were the sufferings of the boy, we were amused 
to hear the interrogatories of his little brother, 
who asked repeatedly, during the operation, 

‘ Haint he got that cent oat yet? maint I have 
that cent?’ But he was disappointed, for as soon 
as the boy felt the as in his mouth, be grasp- 
ed it, exclaiming, ‘ That's my cent, by jingo!’” 

Deo 


SYMPATHY AT TABLE. 


A distinguished physician lately announced 
that one reason why so many people have the 
dyspepsia is because they have no «sympathy at 
table. They eat alone at restaurants, and devour 
their food like wild beasts, instead of sitting at 
table with their families, where their sympathies 


would be called into healthfal activity, and where | 


they woald eat hke civilized beings. There may 
be something in this idea. At any rate, it would 
do no harm to test it.— Hal's Journal. 


| EW It bs acknowledged that + 
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Near a smal! village that is called Fresh Pond, 

Yam not certain, but | rather gue« 

That Jamesburg is their postoftice atti; 

But an; how leave me there. aud no deubt 
of them very soon wii! take me oat 


John A Dix, I'm in a fix, 
T can't fied Samuel Meechim ; 

I'm sending this to Natehes. Miss, 
In hopes that there ‘twill reach him 


For John R. Wells this letter is, 
Who to New Vork sets lnuober; 
To West Street, then, please let it fla, 
For ninety -three 's the number 


This letter to be forwanied to Mrs. Catherine Harring 
ton, and read it for her 

{Rather an aawarpentabio advertisement of Mrs, Mar- 
| rington’s ignorance. } 


John Fitzpatrick, 
New Orleans Chicago, 
Michigan Boston 


Misse Healey, 389 W: ater Street 
For New York. For Join Griffin, and if John Griffin ie 
Rot there, give this letter to Pat Maloney aud to open it 
and to give his account when he got the letter 


In a certain English porikh » Quaker barber recetred o 
note for church-rates, five cree a aud sixpence. Lhe 
called upon the clergyman and said 

be |, What dost thou tiean by this mote?" 
wean Why, it is for the church-rate—don't you 


= we Yes, friend ; but what bs that for!” 
“ Why, for the repair of the ehure h, and for the main- 
| tenance of public worship, to be sure 

* Weil, friend, but whet have 1 to do with that? I 
don't attend thy church.” 

“*O, that don’t signify ; the church is always open, and 
it’s your own fault if you don't come. Hesides, it's the 
law, and you must pay 

* Well, friend, 1 take leave to tell thee that I think 
that a very unjust law that obliges me to pay a ministry 
and a religion which Tout attend. Fare chee welt.” 

A few days afterward the barber, by way of straighten- 
ing accounts with the parson, sent his reverence » note— 
* Debtor to Timothy Salters, for shaving and hatr-cut 
ting, five shillings and sixpence.’ The re receipt of chis 
note by the parson very quickly brought him to che shop, 
in no good humor either 

“What do you mean by sending me this b1)’ You 
Dever eut my hair nor shaved we in your life’ 

‘Nay, friend, but thou knowest my sho op is always 
Open, ae dee 8 thine own fault, if thou dost not come te 
be sha 


A distinguished gentleman, ex governor of an Atiantie 
State, was employed for the defence on a trial for murder. 
The governor found it vevessary,in the course of bia 
speech, to comment with some severity on a witness for 

sthe prosecution. In the midst of # most searehing and 
logical sentence, wherein be was convincing the jury that 
the witness had sworn to more then the truth. he wae in- 
terrupted by a juryman—a tall, look fellow, evidentiy 
pop the hoops Sage who, rieing, addressed the governor: 

a + Mr. Lawyer, I don't wamt you to go that 
way Svocing me ; I wont stand it; 1"! brewk up the court, 
if jeu do didn’ t come to be abused! 

dear sir,” replied the governor, in hie politest 
manner, * I was sbelieg to the witness, not to you, my 
remarks were not intended to apply mp oc of the jurors. 

“ Well, them,” said the juror, * *jast, qui te plutiog your 
sa gic shirsir 7 talk that 8 


Stammering, says Ootertags, | ‘e sometimes the eause of 
pun. One was entioning In Lamb's presence the 
cold-heartedness of the Duke of Cumberland in prevent- 
= the duchess from rushing up te the embrace of her 
+ whom she had not seen tor a considergbie te, and 
vhnststing on her reetving tilw: in state. 
it was!” replied the barrator 
said Lamb, in bis stultering way, “bat you 
know he is the Duke of Cu-cum-berdand.’ 
Amen who enasin es rich wife occa, 
to vave it tung in his teeth, We Wiese. a — 
however, whieb we think must bave -Hleneed suc threats. 
A gentieman who had the misfortune to marry a fortune, 
was eed exhibiting the flue potots of horse to « triend. 
be -@, it you please, said thee wife; 
bou nt that hofke.” 


es, madau,” 
your money bought me. 


“my money 
" Teplted the husband, bowing, “and 


A friend of ours, who has a very reliable clock ip bis 
drug store, is terribly annoyed by boys eo in to in- 
quire the time of day. The other evening, a» we were 
buying # cigar, a little shaver came in with urna 

7 «Oe ore tell me rene timme it ie! 

iy, I gave Lor the time nots minute ago!” sald 

the astonished apothecary ” 

es. air,” epted the lad, 
woman! 


“but this is for another 


Sergeant Cockle, a rough, blustering fellow, and well 
known on the northern circuit, once got from a witness 
more than he gave. Ima trial of aright of Oshery, he 
aerate the witness ; 

Don’t you love fish?” 

* Ah,” replied the witness, with # grin, “but I dunua 

like Cockle sauce babs it. 


Punch expresses tteaif oo the Chins vate as follows: 
A CHBER FOR ELOIN. 
He has done his work featiy, adroitly, completely, 
So saith Mr. Panch, anaccustoned to tatter; 
And except that the weikin don't riiyme to Lord Figia, 
The tormer should ring with the praise of the iatter. 


An old ‘nliiaming has a queer way of showing his hos- 
| oan to strangers. The moment o person comes to bis 

ouse, he brings bim a pine Knot and « juckknife! the 
cll gentieman is @ genuine Yankee, and believes that 
there is but one pleasure arte ep whittling, and that 
consists of selling shoe-peys for 


The people of a Western town took # thief out the other 
night to tar and feather hina, Lut conidn't find their tar- 
bucket. They failed in their ent erprive, just aso Yorsiiet 
fails in ingneg Sessa they couldu’’ get the piten.”” 


A Bremen journal contains the following advertisement: 
“A young gentieman, On the point of getting marred, is 
desirous of meeting a man of experie: ce who will dissuade 
him from such a step. Address,’ etc 


Charles I. wns a great lover of music. It is a pity that 
he jost his head, sinee his rar for music went with bis 
ad. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
after fifteen years Unejualied Ce oy and popularity, 
become a ‘‘ bousehold word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United Btates, 
It should Be a weekly visitor t every American home, 


use 
EW It is just such « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce into the family circle 
EW It & printed on the finest satin-curfaced paper, 
with new y dar) and in a neat aod beautiful ety ie 
It is of the mammoth size, yet contains oo adver- 


poems. stories of the 
lsceliany. wit sed humor 

ow Itix carefully edited by MM = who bas 
twenty years of editorial experience in Bee 

It contains in ite large, well-tfil led "and deepty- 

futeresting pages pot one vulgar word oF line 

a It numbers among ite regular contributors the 

male and female writers in the -ountry 

— Ite tales, while they abeorl the realer, cultivates 

taste for all that is good end beautiful in bumapity 





in the home cirele bb ain 
provoke in the young sp ia- 
their stores of hi icdge 
Iu nn nacgedy A from polithe aed all jarring 
topics, its ohjert being to mate home happy 
PPEaPS fs ts lor those meena thes it hae for years been se 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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and one to getter ap o of clad u@ 
Em Tas Piss ov ove U wiov end Tas Wmcoms Genet 
re sent together for 83 per ) ear 
Published every Sateteg hy “MM RALLOU 
© Faq Winter Street, boston, Mam. 
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